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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


1 teen President had until last Thursday under 
the Constitution, to act on bills passed in the 
closing hours of Congress. 


When Mr. Roosevelt closed his desk in Hyde 
Park at the end of that day and departed on a 
five days’ fishing trip he had disposed of every 
measure passed during the session. 


According to a White House anouncement, 
937 measures were passed and all became laws 
except 15 which wefe vetoed and 23 which were 
“pocket vetoed”—that is, they were neither ap- 
proved nor disapproved. The other vetoed 
measures were passed over the President's veto 
and therefore became laws. 

Prominent among the bills receiving Execu- 
tive approval near the deadline was the sugar 
quota bill, extending the life of the Jones-Costi- 
gan Act with modifications. 


The President swallowed the sugar bill with 
a grain of salt. He said, in signing it, that it 
legalized a “virtual monopoly” by a group of 
seaboard refiners and expressed the hope that 
Congress at its next session would take action 
to remove its many faults. The measure imposes 
a half cent a pound tax on sugar effective at 
once. 


NEW HOMES FOR OLD SLUMS 

The Wagner-Steagall housing bill also re- 
ceived last-minute approval. It will enable 
cities to borrow from a $500,000,000 Federal 
bond issue fund and to receive outright grants 
from a $25,000,000 appropriation for slum-clear- 
ing housing. The new law sets up a Housing 
Authority in the Interior Department with an 
initial capital of $1,000,000. 


A Government monopoly in helium produc- 
tion is created by another bill signed by the 
President. The new law permits exports of this 
rare and non-inflammable gas to foreign coun- 
tries for commercial or medical use with strict 
provisions against its use for military purposes. 


Voluntary registration of the unemployed is 
provided for in another bill signed by the Presi- 
dent. Wide discretion is given the Executive 
in prescribing how the census shall be taken. 
The cost is to be defrayed out of the current 
relief appropriation, 

The measure was passed in spite of the Presi- 
dent’s warning that the value of such a count 
was questionable because of the difficulty of de- 
fining an “unemployed” person. Administra- 
tion forces could not stop the bill’s passage but 
they took the teeth out of it. The unemployed 
need not register unless they so desire. 


SHANGHAI DANGERS STRESSED 

The President continued to resist all pres- 
sure to have him invoke the Neutrality law in 
China despite the increasing gravity of the 
Far East situation. 

The accidental bombing of the United States 
Dollar Liner “President Hoover” by a Chinese 
plane brought a warning from Secretary of 
State Hull to American merchant vessels to stay 
away from the Shanghai area. Prompt apology 
and promise of redress by the Chinese govern- 
ment averted any action over the “Hoover” in- 
cident beyond a formal protest. 

One of the best known members of the “alpha- 
betical group” passed out of existence last week 
when the Resettlement Administration became 
the Farm Security Administration. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wailace announced that the new 
agency would administer the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tennacy Act under which $100,000,000 
will be loaned to farm tenants to help them 
buy farms. A similar amount is to be spent to 
retire submarginal lands. 


CASH TO COTTON FARMERS 

Terms under which cotton loans and subsidies 
would be extended by the Government were also 
announced last week. That loans of nine cents 
a pound would be made on cotton was expected, 
but some surprise was created by news that the 
three cents on a pound subsidy plan would be 
limited to 65 per cent of the crop. 

The subsidy will be confined to farmers who 
agree in advance to abide by terms of a 1938 
cotton adjustment program not yet formulated. 
This program would be part of general farm 
legislation to be considered at a special session 
of Congress this fall, if one should be called. 
The President said last week no decision had 
been reached on the matter of a special session. 

The 150th anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution will be celebrated throughout the 
United States on Friday, September 17th. The 
President issued a proclamation last week de- 
claring a half holiday on that date for all Fed- 
eral employes. On the night of that day Mr. 
Roosevelt will make an address from the base 
of the Washington monument. The address 
will be broadcast on a nationwide hookup. 
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ESS and less American cotton is finding its + 


| “4 way into markets abroad. 
| More and more foreign-grown cotton is mov- 
ing into the markets once filled by American 
cotton. 
This change has been making rapid headway 
| for the last five years. It concerns what had 
been a billion-dollar crop—with more than half 
| of those dollars flowing from abroad. 
Nearly 10,000,000 Americans look directly to 
cotton for a livelihood. Many more millions are 
| directly and indirectly affected by its market 
and by its price. 
Just now all of those millions have their 
| eyes on what promises to be a huge new cotton 
crop. 


CROP LOANS, CROP CONTROL 


The promise of this crop in the face of un- 
certain markets abroad has caused the price to 
fall sharply. To stop this fall the Federal Gov- 

| ernment has just ordered price-fixing loans at 

nine cents a pound. In addition it will pay a 

cash subsidy to cotton growers up to three 
| cents a pound. Those who get the loan and the 
| subsidy must agree to do what the Government 

tells-them at cotton planting time in 1938. 

Exactly what the Government will tell them 
to do is being decided by high executive of- 
ficials and by Senators who soon will be out in 
the field asking farmers what they want done. 

An important part of the reason for activity 
and alarm is disclosed by the pictogram at the 
top of this page. 

There official figures show how consumption 
of American cotton by foreigners has declined 
during the four years that ended Aug. 1 and 
| how the consumption of foreign-grown cotton 
| by foreigners has skyrocketed. This story in 
| picture concerns a period in which this country 

conducted experiments in price control, pro- 

duction control and marketing control. 

The cotton year 1933-34 saw a plow-up of 
| every fourth row and price pegging at 10 cents 
|} a pound. In that year foreigners consumed 
| 8,227,000 bales of our 13,000,000-bale crop. 
| They consumed 11,397,000 bales of foreign- 
grown cotton. 

In the next year this country called for a 

sharp reduction in cotton acreage, put into 
| force the Bankhead law telling each farmer 
| exactly how much cotton he could sell, and peg- 

ged prices at 12 cents a pound with a price- 
| fixing loan. That year foreigners consumed 
| 5,965,000 bales of American cotton—a sharp 
| drop—and used 13,959,000 bales of foreign 
| cotton—a sharp increase. 
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The story changed a bit the next year. 

During that year, 1935-36, rigid production 
control came off, but drought held on. Produc- 
tion was low, yet carry-over supplies were large, 
marketing control was removed and the loan 
was reduced to 10 cents with a subsidy added. 
Consumption of American cotton in foreign 
countries increased a trifle to 6,318,000 bales 
and con: 'mption of foreign cotton rose less 
rapidly than before to 14,962,000 bales. 

By this year, ended Aug. 1, cotton supplies 
were closely held. There was no loan. Soil 
conservation provided the only production con- 
trol. But prices averaged 12.7 cents a pound 
and foreign consumption of American cotton 
plummeted to 5,400,000 bales—the lowest since 
1922-23. And consumption abroad of foreign 
cotton skyrocketed to an estimated 17,500,000 
bales, an all-time record. 

THE “COTTON REVOLUTION” 

What has occurred is being referred to more 
and more as a “cotton revolution.” 

How striking is the over-turn of American 
supremacy in the cotton markets it has dom- 
inated for nearlly 150 years, and on which the 
whole economic structure of the Southern 
States is built, can be seen from another array 
of figures. For ten years prior to 1932 produc- 
tion of American cotton had averaged 14,400,- 
000 bales and production of foreign cotton had 
averaged 11,200,000 bales. 

Then, starting with the 1932-33 year, the pro- 
duction of foreign cotton started to skyrocket 
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King Cottons 150-Year Supremacy 
In World Markets Lost in 5 Years 


+ and has moved consistently higher each year 


| 


since. What happened is shown by the fol- 
lowing yearly figures: 

American 
Production 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 
9,600,000 
10,600,000 

1936-37 12,400,000 18,500,000 

1937-38 15,500,000 19,000,000 

Increases in production and in foreign sales 
of cotton are general among countries other 
than the United States. 

Exports from India and Egypt, the most im- 
portant American competitors, are the largest 
on record and Brazil continues to break all 
records with sales in the last ten months 
amounting to 741,800 bales. Yet the Bueau of 
Agricultural’ Economics reports that prices on 
cotton offered by these countries are not out 
of line with prices of American cotton on the 
basis of past relationships. 

PREFER FOREIGN MARKETS 

Foreigners simpiy prefer to buy in other 
markets. 

One reason these foreign buyers are shift- 
ing their business is because they do not want 
to become caught in a market in which price 
and production are dominated by government. 
Another is that sellers other than American 
are willing to barter their cotton for battleships 
and bridges and glass eyes, forsaking cash. 
Still a third is that they find it difficult to ob- 
tain the dollars needed to pay for American 
cotton. 

3efore the World War, when this country 
owed money abroad, the inivrest and principle 
on this debt were paid in cotton and wheat and 
other products. The war turned the nation 
from a net debtor to a net creditor. After the 
war, instead of reducing tariffs and permitting 
foreigners to sell more and more in this market 
to obtain dollars with which to continue 
purchases, those foreigners were loaned money 
with which to buy cottun and other products. 

Lending stopped with the depression. Prices 
fell and surplus supplies of cotton rose. Tariffs 
continued high. 

Now the vital question, more and more 
widely recognized, is: Should the nation let 
down the tariff bars, adopting freer trade in the 
interest of surplus-producing industries, like 
cotton, or should the nation prepare to control 
the cotton industry, limiting production, fixing 
price, shifting a million or so workers to other 
industries ? 

Cotton today offers the conundrum. 


Foreign 
Production 
10,000,000 
13,700,000 
14,200,000 
15,900,000 


1932-33 


1933-3: 
1934-35 


1935-36 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


AN opportunistic attitude probably will cons 

tinue to guide this country’s foreign re- 
lations in the immediate future. No clear 
American Far Eastern policy is being shaped, 


A declaration by the President that a state 
of war exists in China, which would make the 
Neutrality Laws effective at once, is likely to 
be put off as long as practically possible. 


Object is to avoid any such shock to Ameri- 
can trade as would come from a shift to other 
countries by Japan of her big orders for goods. 
Japan is increasing her purchases in this coun- 
try more than any other nation in the world. 
Her credit continues good. 


The logic of the situation is gradually force 
ing the President into a position where he will 
be unable to escape much longer enforcement 
of the neutrality laws. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS PRESS 
The Administration faces the necessity of 
making other important decisions shortly. 


Budget affairs are going from bad to worse 
daily. Outgo is up; income less high than ex- 
pected. Two months of the new fiscal year dis- 
close a deficit as large as that predicted by Mr. 
Roosevelt for the entire year. 


Some slowing of that deficit increase may 
come temporarily with the Sept. 15 income tax 
payments. But new threats are rising to cause 
a complete change in the earlier estimates of 
improved finances. 


Loans on cotton at nine cents a pound may 
run up to $150,000,000. A subsidy to cotton 
growers will add $130,000,000 more. Corn belt 
farmers are already set to demand loans on 
their crop. Curtailment in relief rolls had had 
to be ended. Congress added tenant aid and 
housing which were not in the budget. 


At the same time an unexpected check in the 
rise in business is causing Treasury officials to 
revise their estimates of yield from present 
taxes. The result is far from reassuring to 
government planners. New and drastic taxes 
will be forced if present trends continue. 


A jurisdictional dispute between the C. I. O. 
and the A. F. of L.—catching employers in the 
middle at a time when general business is none 
too good—finds the government with no plan 
for meeting the situation. 


The lot of the National Labor Relations 
Board is likely to become more and more dif- 
ficult. Problem is not only to discover whether 

[Continued on Page 3.] 
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— Wide World 


INTO THE “WAR” ZONE 
Col. T. S. Clark (left), commander of the Sixth 
Regiment and Brig. Gen. John C. Beaumont (right), 
commander of the Second Brigade, who is leading 
1,200 marines into the China war zone as added pro- 
tection for Americans caught in the conflict, shown 
checking over an official map of the trouble area. 
Brig. Gen. Beaumont will take charge of all marines 
in Shanghai. 
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The Two-price Plan 
For Aid to Farmer 


Waning support for crop controls. 
Low priced exports and subsidies. 
President's attitude. 

SHARP shift in the attitude toward methods 

f& for future control over the farming industry is 
under way both in Congress and among officials 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
Congress has promised to vote such control as its 
first order of business on returning to Washington. 

The shift takimg place is away from a return to 
rigid control of production and marketing in crops 
of the kind that this country exports. Experience 
with rigid cotton control during 1934 and 1935 now 
is admitted by officials of the AAA to have taught a 
costly lesson. 

Whether President Roosevelt is ready to accept 

that lesson is one of the mysteries that the AAA 
officials would like just now to fathom, 


THE TWO-PRICE PLAN 

A rapidly developing idea, getting increased favor 
among the experts and among Senators, calls for 
establishment of a two-price system—with one price 
on the portion of crops available for export and an- 
other subsidized price on the portion of crops to 
be consumed within this country. 

Cotton offers an example of the way it would 
work. 

This country produces twice as much cotton as 
its mills consume. The foreign market is essential 
to the prosperity of the South. But, as the figures 
presented on the front page of this issue disclose, 
that foreign market is narrowing. 

To meet that situation, the Government through 
the AAA would offer cotton growers who agreed to 
cooperate under its plan a “parity price” on the do- 
mestic portion of the crop. The remainder of the 
crop would be permitted to seek a market at what- 
ever price it would bring. If world competition ne- 
cessitated a return to five-cent cotton, the price of 
the export part of the crop would be allowed to go 
to that level. 


BLOW TO TRADE PACTS 

But this plan raises two vital questions. 

One is: Where will the money come from to pay 
for the “parity price” subsidy on the part of the 
crop consumed at home? The other is: What be- 
comes of Cordell Hull's reciprocal trade program, 
if this Government goes into the business of pro- 
tecting American farmers from the competition of 
foreign farmers? Secretary Hull has balked past 
moves for establishment of a two-price system. 

Answers are found in a revived interest in a pro- 
cessing tax that would bear the cost of the subsidy 
and in evidences of official readiness to disregard 
the freer trade idea in the foreign field for a more 
nationalistic approach. 

Payments to cooperating farmers would be con- 
ditioned on their voluntary reduction of acreage as 
under the old AAA. Non-cooperators would be 
forced to market their crop for whatever it would 
bring 


COMPULSION FAVORED 

The catch in this program—under close study for 
cotton and for wheat—is that President Roosevelt 
so far is cool to the idea of reviving processing 
taxes during a year in which elections are held. 
Also, according to those who recently have talked 
with him, his idea runs more to required coopera- 
tion, using the power of the Government over inter- 
State commerce to control the marketing of a com- 
modity through the use of quotas. 

It is this eventual use of compulsion that is con- 
tained in the plan of farm control favored by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation—known as the 
“ever-normal granary” plan. Henry Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, has sponsored the idea of an 
ever-normal granary. 

But aides of Mr. Wallace and the Secretary him- 
self are reported now to feel that the argument for 
this type of control plan applies principally to crops 
of which there is no surplus that moves into export 
trade. It now is being called a “corn plan.” The 
reason is that in cotton and in wheat there was 
an ever-normal granary even after a long series of 
drought years, owing to the fact that this country 
grows more than it consumes. But one drought af- 
fecting corn seriously upset this nation’s entire live- 
stock industry. 

So the planning now under way inside the AAA 
and among important members of Congress, calls 
for a breakdown of controls by crops, with one sys- 
tem to apply to cotton, another to wheat, another 
to tobacco and still another to corn. Through corn 
there would be exercised an indirect control over 
the whole livestock industry. 
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THE NEWS PARADE— SQUIRE’ ROOSEVELT SEES 





Whe Presidents Weak 


T° Washington last week flew pretty, seven- 

teen-year-old Lois “Peach Queen” Beal 
with a basket of Michigan peaches for the Presi- 
dent. 

In Hyde Park Mr. Roosevelt was more con- 
cerned with what was left in his work basket. 

Plentiful were the peaches brought by Miss 
Beal, one of the 50-odd “Queens” that annually 
arrive in Washington with gifts for the Chief 
Executive. 

Plentiful were the bills passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress and forwarded to the Presi- 
dent for consideration. 

Before Mr. Roosevelt left on his short vaca- 
tion cruise White House aides at Hyde Park 
revealed that of the 937 bills passed by Con- 
gress, the President approved 897 and vetoed 40. 
Seventeen of the vetoes were sent to Congress 
during the session. Two were overridden by 
the customary two-third action in both Houses. 
One was the bill which renewed for another five 
years the five-year premium term war risk poli- 
cies for veterans. The second was the bill which 


continues the low interest rates by the Federal | 


Land Banks. 

“Pocket vetoes” were accorded 23 of the bills, 
the President having withheld his signature af- 
ter adjournment of Congress. In each case, 
however, a statement was issued by Mr. Roose- 
velt setting forth his reasons for keeping the 
executive signature from the bill. 


RELUCTANT TO SIGN ine — renege 
SUGAR BILL: GLADLY “eT? 88° Mentights oF @ 


week studded with the 
THE HOUSING BILL routine dispatching of 
Congressional desires. 


No small interest awaited executive action on 
the controversial sugar bill designed by its leg- 
islative spofisors to aid domestic beet and cane 
growers. Vetoeing of the bill would have been 
taken as a sign that a special session of Con- 
gress would be called this fall. Reports per- 
sisted, however, even with the Presidential sig- 
nature, that the chances of a special session 
were still more than a shadow to hundreds of 
legislators who beat a hasty retreat to more com- 
fortable environs after adjournment. 

Reason for the President's dislike of the bill 
he signed is attributed to provisions which dis- 
criminate against refined sugar imports from 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
areas which Mr. Roosevelt saw fit to describe as 
integral parts of the United States. 

Wrote the President: “I am approving the 
bill with what amounts to a gentlemen’s agree- 


+ 
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ment that the unholy alliance between cane and 
beet growers on the one hand and the seaboard 
refining monopoly on the other, has been ter- 
minated by the growers. That means that here- 
after, the refiners should expect no help from 
the domestic growers. That at least is a definite 
step in the right direction...” 

No less a definite step in the right direction 
to many was the approval of the Wagner-Stea- 
gall low-rent housing bill which makes possible 
the beginning of a $526,000,000 drive towards 
the elimination of the nation’s slum areas. Un- 
der the provisions of the Housing Act cities 
may borrow funds supplied by a $500,000,000 
Federal bond issue and receive outright grants 
from a $25,000,000 appropriation to construct 
modern, sanitary homes for low-income families. 


One other bill of na- 
tional interest was signed 


EXPORT FOR PEACE- by the President before 
FUL PURPOSES ONLY ithe “Potomac” pulled up 


its gangplank and slid into the afternoon sun 
rays that fell into the cool slate grey waters of 
the Hudson River. It was the measure permit- 
ting sale of Government controlled non-inflam- 
mable helium to foreign powers for commercial 
and medical purposes only. To benefit most 
will be Germany whose lighter-than-aircraft 
schedule across the Atlantic might not have 
been able to overcome the hurdle of public sen- 
timent occasioned by the destruction of the in- 
flammable hydrogen filled “Hindenburg.” 

To press correspondents, accustomed to the 
out of the ordinary conferences set by a Chief 
Executive who promises to break the all-time 
presidential travel record, last week brought a 
new slant when the President blended his head- 
of-the-nation character with that of the country 
squire, visited the Dutchess County Fair, an- 
swered newspapermen’'s queries from his car 
parked next to a horse show ring. 

While the usual giggles came from occupants 
of ferris wheels, while wooden horses and swans 
went round and round of their set merry-go- 
round course to the accompaniment of tinkling 
music, while barkers inveigled, while blue rib- 
bons were being awarded by judges, the Presi- 
dent sat and chatted with the press. 

When the last question had been asked, when 
the last answer had been given, old friends, the 
“Bills” and the “Johns” pressed close for greet- 
ings much to the consternation of Secret Serv- 
ice agents to whom such procedure just wasn't 
“cricket.” 

With Presidential guests Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Luce, he of the Time, Fortune, Life, 
magazine fame, as interested spectators, Mr. 
Roosevelt stopped long enough on the way out 
of the Fair grounds to be photographed patting 
a blue-ribbon cow and her calf. 


APPROVES HELIUM 
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Earlier in the week Mr. Roosevelt dug into the 
dwindling contents of his work basket pulled out 
the Byrnes bill providing for a count of the un- 
employed through a system of voluntary regis- 
tration, looked at it reflectively, signed it. No 
army of census takers will take to the field to 
count the nation's jobless, instead facilities of 
the Post Office Department will probably be 
used in the enumeration. 


In a week that was nec- 
essarily filled with 
TO INVOKE OR mounting tension over 
NOT TO INVOKE? the safety of Americans 
in death-ridden Oriental war zones, rumors that 
the President would proclaim the existence of 
a “state of war,” thus automatically setting into 
play the screws of the Neutrality Act, brought 
little confirmation from direct White House 


NEUTRALITY ACT; 


sources, 

When.a shell struck the cruiser “Augusta,” 
killing one sailor, the President took the atti- 
tude that such unfortunate incidents were likely 
to occur in war zones. 

When the liner “President Hoover” 
bombed the President was known to have em- 
phatically agreed in the stern representations 
made by his Secretary of State Cordell Hull to 
the Chinese Government. 

Only the unaccountable vagaries of merciless 
warfare might suddenly force the President to 
use the legislative weapon accorded him by 
Congress to safeguard American citizens trap- 
ped between the crossfire of China and Japan. 

The President is in receipt of messages from 
Washington, several times daily, and intima- 
tions were that the Administration’s course in 
the Far Eastern situation would be determined 
from day to day in accordance with Department 
of State communications from its diplomatic 
observers at Shanghai. 


was 


As the President cruis- 
nwo oS 
River where the ghostly 
OFF LONG ISLAND —«+t4.41¢ Moon” may still be 
imagined manned by his Dutch forebears, Mr. 
Roosevelt looked forward to days of pleasant 
fishing off the Long Island coast, looked for- 
ward to thinking about a decision regarding a 
special session of Congress, looked forward to 
thinking about a trip to the West Coast. 
While the President sorted his favorite tackle 
planning to troll for bluefish and striped-bass, 
observers wondered if a joint line might not be 
cast by the President and his cruise guest WPA 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins into the relief 
pond to see just what could be hooked in the 
way of further solutions to the Administration- 
old problem of unemployment. 


THE PLEASANT DAYS 


DEREK Fox. 
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Lawyers are scheduled to be the 
next group to come under the 
concentrated fire of Government 
officals led by President Roose- 
velt. This is to represent the 
new approach, insiders say, to the 
settled policy of concentrating 
attention on the problem of the 
courts. The talk now is of a 
drive to “liquidate” the influence 
of lawyers. This will replace 
the drive to “liquidate” banking 
and business influence. 


x & 'k 


Treasury officials already have 
their microscopes out going over 
the nation’s estate tax laws to 
find loopholes through which 
they think that rich men may 
have been routing their fortunes, 
Suspicion attaches to the charit- 


loopholes are in the cards. 


ners say that they are discour- 
aged at the prospect and express 
the fear privately that it will be 
impossible to work out any com- 
prehensive legislative program. 
Because of the outlook and tan- 
gles in several agencies a number 
of resignations of valuable of- 
ficials are forecast. 


xk * 


Japan’s imperialistic march in 
the Far East is leading high 
Philippine government officials 
to tone down their cries for early 
independence from the United 
States. It is reported in State 
Department circles that as the 
doubts of Filipino leaders over 
the independence idea increases, 
the interest of American officials 


Communications Commission re- 


| . . “qs . . 
: ? in staving off Filipino inde- 
able and educational trust idea_ | g P 
EP pendence wanes. 
as a means of avoiding the high | 
bracket estate levies. Amend- xk * 
ments to close any discovered | 
| An investigation of Federal 
| 


x * * 


Rumblings from the _ political 
bickering on Capitol Hill are be- 
ing heard among important New 
Deal officials. Some of the plan- 


lationships with the broadcast- 
ing industry, it is reported in in- 
formed quarters, will be under- 
taken early mext year by the 
Senate. 


————— 4 


The degree of political pressure 
brought to bear on officials shap- 
ing the Government's sugar pol- 
icy has seldom been matched in 
Washington history. One Cabi- 
net member, who prided himself 
on his cast-iron opposition to 
lobby influence, finally threw up 
his hands on the issue of sugar 
control and capitulated. Mr. 
Roosevelt, so the inner comment 
goes, learned of new techniques 
in a field in which he thought he 
had learned all there was to 
know. 
xe 


Despite his critical attitude te- 
ward President Roosevelt, John 
L. Lewis is keeping in close 
touch with some officials high in 
the Labor Department. One of 
them was permitted to see his 
Sept. 3 radio speech in advance 
and to make suggestions. 


. 2-2 


Word seeping back from Con- 
gressmen who have _ reached 
home is that voters appear not to 
be excited over the meagerness 
of the past session’s accomplish- 


ment. Interest in politics is re- 


ported to be at a low ebb. Mr. 
Roosevelt's projected trip to the 
Pacific Coast is designed to stir 
up that flagging interest. 


x * * 


Although nothing has heen said 
about it publicly, the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals 
has reached a decision in the 
Mellon tax case, to be handed 
down in the next few weeks, in 
which the late former Secretary 
of the Treasury is acquitted of 
the charge of making fraudulent 
returns. A redetermination may 
be requested, however, of the in- 
come on which he was accused 
of evading more than $3,000,000 
in taxes, 


i 

Impatience in the Administra- 
tion with the slowness with 
which the Walsh-Healey Board 
has moved in setting minimum 
wages for employees of Govern- 
ment contractors, so the inside 
word goes, may result in a shake- 
up in personnel. In more than 
a year, only nine standards have 
been set, all in subdivisions of 
one industry. 


~<A FAIR—FORTY VETOES—THE WAR ON SLUMS | 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


President Roosevelt stops on his drive through the 

grounds of the Eighteenth Annual Dutchess County 

Fair and Horse Show to admire a prize-winning 
cow and her calf. 
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Labor Board vs. Court; 
Employers Dilemma 


Rival unions clash. Employes’ right 
to vote on affiliation. Conflict of 
Federal rulings. 


N MANY previous occasions the National Labor 

Relations Board, in carrying out the mandate 
of Congress to prevent interference with employes’ 
collective bargaining rights, has skirted the edge 
of the controversy which divides organized labor 
into two rival bodies. 

Last week it stepped squarely into the center of 
the controversy. 

This it did by declaring a closed-shop contract 
void which the National Electric Products Corpora- 
tion, of Ambridge, Pa., had signed with a union 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
the reason being that the company had, in signing 
the contract, allegedly exercised coercion on its em- 
ployes. A majority of them were claimed as mem- 
bers by a C. I. O. union. 

Since this contract was buttressed by a Federal 
District Court decree ordering the company to exe- 
cute it, the Labor Board’s decision placed the com- 
pany in the position of having to defy either the 
Board's order or the Court’s order. 


EMPLOYES TO DECIDE 

The guiding principle which the Board laid down 
in the confused situation was: “The choice of rep- 
resentation is for the employes alone to make.” 

The situation to which it was applied grew out 
of organizing campaigns carried on among em- 
ployes by the two rival unions—the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, an A. F. of L. affiliate, and the 
United Electrical and Radio Workers of the C. I. O. 

The critical period in the campaign came last 
May 21, when the C. I. O. union sought a meeting 
with company officials, declaring it had member- 
ship cards signed by 918 of the 1,612 employes. It 
demanded recognition of the local which had been 
organized as bargaining agent for all the workers. 
No reply was received. 

The A. F. of L. union meanwhile had been solicit- 
ing memberships with the active aid of the com- 
pany officials. The Board's decision cited findings 
that at various times the power had been turned 
off in whole departments while superintendents 
gave talks in favor of the Brotherhood. 

On May 21, however, no local of the Brotherhood 
had been formed, even though organizers had told 
the company, in conferences, that they had en- 
rolled a majority of the employes. 


LOCAL ORGANIZED 

On that day the company called up spokesmen 
for the Brotherhood and signed an agreement recog- 
nizing it as the exclusive agent of the employes. 
The next day the local was formed. A few days 
later a closed-shop contract was signed, requiring 
all employes to be members of the Brotherhood 
and authorizing the company to withhold union 
dues from the pay envelopes of those who did not 
join within 21 days. ~ 

Then the C. I. O. struck. The plant was closed 
for 21 days. Under a settlement reached through 
governmental conciliation, the company rehired C. 
I. O. members, thus breaching its contract. 

The Brotherncod went into the Federal District 
Court and obtained a decree ordering the company 
to carry out its agreement. 

Meanwhile the C. I. O. had complained to the La- 
bor Board. After hearings, which were cut short 
by withdrawal of company counsel in protest 
against the manner of questioning witnesses, the 
Board rendered its decision. 


ELECTION ORDERED 


It held that the company was guilty of unfair 
labor practices in assisting in the formation of the 
Brotherhood’s local and in precipitately signing a 
contract with it when the choice of the employes 
remained in doubt. The Board ordered an election 
held to determine the workers’ choice of unions. 

Regarding the court order, that, the Board held, 
must give way before its authority, which is made 
exclusive under the law for the prevention of un- 
fair labor practices. 

The A. F. of L.’s executive council, in session at 
the time, issued this statement: 

“The Board’s action is a violation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The Board has no 
right to void any agreement entered into by any 
employer with a legitimate labor organization.” 

Appeals both from the Board’s order and from 
the court order, if contested, go to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Philadelphia for decision. 

(Other developments’ of the week in the world 
of labor are discussed in “The Labor Week,” on 
Page 8.) 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued From Page 1.} 


an employer is indulging in un- 
fair labor practices but to choose 
between rival independent un- 
ions. Board members are trying 
to steer down the middle, hoping 
to avoid a head-on collision. 


A special session of Congress 
continues to be a 50*50 possibil- 
ity but intensive planning of leg- 
islation that would be considered 
at such a session is not being 
done. 


Look for growing sentiment in 
Congress, and in the Administra- 
tion as well, for a sharp shift in 
government farm policy. A drive 
is under way to sell a two-price 
cotton and wheat. 


system for 


This type of system has been 
oposed successfully in the past by 
Secretary of State Hull. 


Under two-price the 
government would assure farm- 
ers “parity income” on the part 
of their crop sold in this country 
and then it would either let the 
remainder of the crop fall to 
whatever price was necessary to 
move it into foreign trade or the 
would finance its 


system 


government 
sale. 


Opponents of the _ two-price 
system contend that many fore- 
ign governments would bar big 
American purchases at any price. 
Proponents argue that only by 
this method can American grow- 
ers regain markets which are vital 
if the country is to avoid com- 


plete regimentation. 


Prospects are that until two- 
price plan is given a trial Con- 
gress will be coo/ toward plans 
government 


calling for close 


regulation of agriculture. 


Hereafter the federal govern- 
ment is likely to be wary of “up- 
lift” Definitely 
ahandoned is the program of at- 
tempting to move parts of the 
population from areas unable to 
suport them to areas where the 
government would set them up in 


experiments. 


business. 


Also definitely to be abandoned. 
is the idea that the central gov- 
ernment should build communi-- 
ties in which “under-privileged” 
can be given subsidized rent and 
a plot of ground on which to 
make a living. 


Housing legislation at last ses- 
sion of Congress is a forerunner 
of additional legislation to be 
pushed at session to 
strengthen insurance provisions 
ef the FHA Act. 
mitting insurance up to 80 per 
cent on privately-built apartment 
houses costing up to $200,000 has 
suport of important bloc in the 
Administration. 


next 


Plan for per- 


Facilities of Postoffice Depart- 
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LIFE AND DEATH OF RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 


volved in this land buying program. bought to provide Indians with @& 


Mewsaraun « 3 


Test of national planning. Re- 
sults of experiment. Trans- 


fer of functions. 


EATH of the Resettlement Ad- 

ministration week and the 
birth of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration marked the passing of the 
New Deal's comprehensive 
project in national planning. 


last 
sad 


most 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace has outlined how the func- 
tions of the Resettlement Adminis- 
agency which.in its hey- 
day directly afiected millions of 
Americans and for which approxi- 
mately $425,000,000 has been allotted, 
are to be distributed: 

The Farm Security Administration 
will be shorn of all the planning 
functions of the RA and will act as 
the directing agency tor rural relief 
and for the program to aid farm 
tenants 

Land buying functions of the RA 
are to be handled by a new division 
in the Burean of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 


FUNDS REDUCED 

Instead of the hundreds of millions 
which RA had to spend, only $20,- 
000,000 is to be available for the new 
progiam. Of this $10,000,000 is for 
development of farm tenant aid and 
$10,000,000 for the purchase of sub- 
marginal land. 

All RA projects now under con- 
struction are to be completed. The 
Farm Security Administration will 
retain supervision of the real estate 
and house which already have come 
into Government ownership through 
the RA program, 

The program of national planning 
for proper land use had its origin 
back in 1933 in the hectic spring 
which saw the first flight of the 
Blue Eagle and which witnesses the 
beginning of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. Certain 
planners in the Administration had 
this idea: Woy not start @ pro- 
gram to take poverty-stricken dwel- 
lers in slum areas out into the 
country and give them another 
chance in new communities where 
they could combine industrial work 
with part-time farming? 


‘RETIRING’ POOR LOAN 


tration, an 


At about the same time this other 


idea was advanced: Why not be- 
gin a program tc buy up the poor- 
est farm lands where farmers find 
it impossible to make a decent liv- 
ing and transfer such farmers io 
good farms? 

And so, when tiie National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act was passed, it pro- 
vided funds to permit the setting up 
of the Subsistence Homesteads Di- 
vision in the Interior Department 
and to finance the buying of sub- 
marginal land. 

While machinery was set up in the 
Interior Department to handle the 
ment probably will be used in 
registering the unemployed. 
Census Bureau is scheduled to 
handle tabulation of data but 
does not relish the task. Bureau 
officials fear results will be so 
unsatisfactory that they will en- 
counter difficulty in securing suf- 
ficient funds to do a thorough 
job of counting and classifying 
the jobless at regular decennial 
census in 1940. 
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* subsistence homesteads project, new 


governmental units were set up in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration and the FERA to coop- 
erate in the land buying project. 

In the spring 
land buying and subsistence home- 
steads projects were still definitely 
in the blueprint stage, Harry L 
Hopkins, then Administrator of 
FERA, found that 2,500,000 persons 
on the farms were on relief rolls. 

“Direct relief to a farm family is 


indefensible,” declared Mr. Hopkins, | 


and he proceeded to develop a pro- 
gram whereby the farmers on relief 
could be loaned money to buy new 
equipment which would enable them 
to resume farming on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. 

The FERA rural rehabilitation 
program took two forms. One phase 
of the program endeavored to help 
the tarmers on individual 
Another part of the project was 
concerned with the development of 
rural communities where farm fam- 
ilies—somewhat after the fashion 
of the subsistence homesteads for 
city families—could work on indus- 
trial projects and carry on part- 
time farming. 


THE ‘NEW PIONEERS’ 

Through the FERA program a new 
type of farm pioneer came on the 
American scene. But where the 
early pioneers came into a virgin 
wilderness and were unrestricted 
by artificial restraints in developing 
their holdings, the farmers in the 
rehabilitation program had as their 
chief problem the _ rebuiding of 
tumb!le-down buildings and the res- 
toration of worn-out land. 

The next step in planning for land 
use came on Apri! 30, 1935, when the 
Resettlement Administration was 
organized to ccnsolidate all these 
activities in one agency. 

Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, with a 
wide background in economics, was 
appointed by the President to handle 
the combined program of rural re- 
habilitation, Subsistence home- 
steads and land buying. A huge 
agency, which at one time had 
16,000 administrative employees, 
came into existence. 

Bui from the first the program 
ran into difficulties. 

The subsistence homesteads pro- 
ject inherited from the Interior 
Department proved a problem child. 
When the project was planned ii 
was thought that private indus- 
tries would locate in the communi- 
ties built by the Government. 


INDUSTRY HOLDS BACK 

Industry failed to set up business 
in the new towns. The Administra- 
tion of the project tried to set up 
Government-finenced factories but 
Congress forbede this use of Fed- 
eral money. Finally, cooperatives 
were financed as the only solution 
of the dilemma of providing some 
form of work to eke out the living 
gained from the land. 

Problems grew out of the select- 
ing of individual families to be aid- 
ed; and other problems flowed from 
the effort by the national govern- 
ment to step down into an individ- 
ual community and seek to plan the 
activities of its individual citizens. 

Problems arose out of the choice 
of tracts of land to buy. In some 
instances the scientific planners of 
the program complained that they 
had to pay too much attention to 
the political feasibility of projects. 


THE NET RESULTS 

Just what has the country to show 
for the RA program? 

Here is the way the various 
phases of the undertaking worked 
out, as shown by the official RA 
records: 

Rural Rehabilitation: Loans have 
been made to 371,962 farm families 
and grants to 466,542. A total of 
$155,000,000 has been paid out in 
loans and $50,000,000 in grants. 

he loans have been of three 
types—emergency, cooperative and 
Standard. 

Emergency loans were those made 
to farmers whose crops were de- 
stroyed by flood. drought, or other 
natural catastrophes. The majority 
of them were made for the pur- 
chase of food tor the family and feed 
for the livestock until the farmer 
was to gather another harvest. 

Cooperative loans were made to 
assist low-income farmers to enable 
them to obtain necessary goods and 
services which they would other- 
wise have been unable to obtain. 

Standard loans include all loans 
made to help destitute farm fam- 


of 1934 when the 


farms. | 
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ONCE UPON A TIME—*RESETTLEMENT” 
] ESS than a year ago, Rexford Guy Tugwell (right) resigned as 


4 Resettlement Administrator. 


Less than a year ago Secretary of 


Agriculture Henry A. Wallace (center) took the agency under his 


wing, began to tighten the alleged extravagant program. 


Now, 


having changed the RA to the Farm Security Administration under 
the leadership of W. W. Alexander (left), projects begun by the 
RA will be completed, but no new ones will be authorized. Super- 
vision over the new Farm Tenant program will take most of the 


Security administration's time. 





In many cases he gave expert ad- 
vice on what proportion of the land 
should go into each crop and on 
other farm operations. 

The loans have been made for 
periods of from two to five years 
at an interest rate of 5 per cent. 

Already farmers aided by the 
program have paid back more than 
$25,000,000 

Grants were made to farm fam- 
ilies made destitute by drought or 
other catastrophe and to families 
which needed immediate help until 


* their loan contracts were approved. 


Debt Adjustment: As a result of 
the work of the RA the debts of 
59.930 farmers have been adjusted, 
reducing an indebtedness of $195,- 
097,145 to $145,902,273, a reduction of 
one-fourth. 


FARM DEBTS REDUCED 

Land Purchase: The RA land pro- 
gram involved the purchase of 9,100,- 
000 acres unfit for farming at a cos! 
of about $40,000,000. 

About 14,000 farm families are in- 


These families in many instances 
are being moved to resettlement 
projects or helped to establish them- 
selves on individual farms. 

Officials admit that this program 
is only a start in the problem of re- 
ducing the number of farmers on 
submarginal land. Dr. L. C. Gray, 
chief of the new land buying unit in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics, estimates that between 750,- 
000 and 1,000.00C farm families live 
on land on which it is impossible 
to make a decent living 

Land Development: 
projects are included in 
gram begun by the RA. A total of 
109 other projects are included in 
the land development programs of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, the 
National Park Service and the Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs. 

Land development work 
furnished employment to an 
rage of 51,000 workers during the 
past year. 


LARGE AREAS REFORESTED 

Large areas in cut-over regions 
which cannot support farm life at 
a decent level have been put back 
into forest. Other areas have been 
developed for recreational use, as 
wild life preserves, migratory water- 
fowl refuges, additions to Indian res- 
ervations and various erosion control 
projects. 


Ninety-four 
the pro- 


has 
ave- 


Recreational projects, involving 
the purchase of 412,670 acres, have 
been developed or are being com- 
pleted. These projects will provide 
wayside areas for use near or on 
highways, and camp sites in areas 
readily accessible to large popul- 
lation centers. 
1,234,833 been 


Another acres has 


larger supply of land. 

Another 723,895 acres is included 
in the projects for development of 
migratory-waterfowl projects. 

Rural Resettlement: The pro- 
gram for resettling the farmers 
moved from submarginal lands and 
for giving needy farmers a chance 
on better land is far from com- 
plete. Construction has been com- 
pleted on 3,283 houses and 2,238 are 
now being finislied. 

More than 4,300 families—about 
16,000 persons—occupy homes on the 
resettlement projects. Many of these 
families have made arrangemen's 
to buy their homes on a 40-year 
payment plan at 3 per cent interest. 


HELP FOR TENANTS 

Farm Tenant Security Project: 
This is a demonstration project to 
show what can be done for tenant 
families. 

Approximately 1,000 tenant fami- 
lies are being placed on 81,638 acres 
of land located in 10 Southern 
States. 

The plan is for these tenants to 
lease their farms from the Farm 
Security Administration for a five- 
year period. At the end of this 
period if the tenant has satisfactor- 


ily managed his farm he jas the 


privilege of renewing his lease or 
of entering into a purchase agree- 
ment with the Govrnment. The plan 
is to sell the farms under a 40-year 
plan with interest. at 3 per cent. 

Migratory Labor Camps: Camps 
are being established for 1,084 mi- 
gratory workers in California where 
the problem of housing such workers 
is particularly acute. 

Two of the camps have been in 

[Continued on Page 13.) 


























ATOMS 
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disintegrate. 


which may one day be substituted for 








Men once thought that if the atom 
were smashed, the energy thus sud- 
denly released would be an uncontroll- 
ableagent of destruction. Today atoms are 
not only being disintegrated but science 
sees in the result the possibility of great 


benefits to medicine and other fields. 


The atom smasher, called a cyclotron, 
utilizes giant electro-magnets. These hurl 
charged ions at a velocity equivalent to 
20,000,000 volts upon the substance to be 


broken up, and under this pressure the atoms 


By this process radioactive salts can be made, 


is incalculable, and although this work 
is still in the experimental stage, scien- 
tists hope that the cyclotrons will 


eventually be placed on a regular 


production basis. 


Copper is essential to the operation of 

a cyclotron, 15 tons being used for the 
magnet coils in one installation. For the 
cyclotrons built or in course of construc- 
tion in the United States, Anaconda high 
conductivity copper and ‘‘Everdur’’™* silicon 
bronze, products of The American Brass 


Company, have been extensively specified. 


Thus, Anaconda, in addition to its ser- 


vice to industry and home-build- 


Cyclotron built at Purdue University 


ing, assists science in its work 
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ilies to become self-supporting. They 
provide the farmer with money for 
necessary feed, seed and equipment, 
and with money for necessities to 
maintain his family. 


‘GUIDANCE’ FOR FARMERS 

All the standard loans were ac- 
companied by a farm and home 
management plan which provided 
guidance and supervision in intelli- 
gent farm practices. 

For example, in Alabama, the gen- 
eral practice was to maintain one 
farm foreman for each 25 families 
in the program. The foreman acted 
as the Government's representative. 


sive to produce. Their value to mankind for the benefit of humanity. 
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Gtizens 
/nformation 
Service 


Federal Aid Open to Cities 
In Housing, Zoning Projects 


OW may municipal or county officials get Fed- 

eral cooperation in city planning? 

The Federal Housing Administration has just be- 
gun a free advisory service to assist municipalities 
and planning and zoning commissions in setting 
up city planning, zoning and subdivision control 
programs. It is the result of a flood of inquiries 
reaching the FHA, particularly from small com- 
munities, asking aid in drafting ordinances to as- 
sure proper control of growth. 

All inquiries should be addressed to the Land 
Planning Section, Federa' Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C. That Section heretofore has 
been giving advice, at conferences in 50 or more of 
the larger metropolitan areas and elsewhere, to 
builders, subdividers and private financial institu- 
tions on methods of planning and marketing 
properties. 

In the new service to municipal and county of- 
ficials, and all others interested in the subject, the 
inquiries will be handled by a trained personnel— 
men who have had experience in subdivision and 
city planning. Where it is evident that a complete 
city planning service is needed, FHA will recom- 
mend employment of professional experts from 
private life. 

“We feel fortunate,’ FHA Administrator Stewart 
MacDonald says, “in being able to carry on such an 
educational program, a program which would not 
be possible by individual planners or even by the 
city planning associations, but our consultation 
service will not interfere with the professional ac- 
tivities of city planners. In fact, it will sell the 
need of their services throughout the United States.” 





Willing Worker Safeguarded 
In Return to a WPA Job 


M4” a Works Progress Administration worker, 
who quits to take a private job, which he later 
loses, reestablish himself on the WPA pay roll? 
The WPA says the answer is “yes,” provided that 
the loss of the private job was through no fault of 
his own and that he is still in need of relief. The 
WPA explains that the 1937 WPA Act specifically 
provides that persons on a work relief project, who 
refuse private jobs of which they are capable, at 
no loss in wages and under reasonable working 
conditions, cannot be retained on the WPA pay roll. 
But if they do take such jobs and later the work 
fails, they are again eligible for WPA work. 





The Housing Law: Benefits 
To Families of Low Income 


Hew will the head of a low-income family bene- 
fit from the United States Housing Authority? 

This Federal agency is about to undertake a 
$526,000,000 program of slum clearance and low- 
rent housing, making Federal loans and grants, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
These funds will go only to local housing authori- 
ties, to be set up in the States under plans that 
first must be approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior for “decent, safe and sanitary dwellings.” 

Rents for these dwellings will be fixed in each 
case by the local housing authority and the United 
States Housing Authority hopes the rents will not 
exceed $5 a room monthly. Leases are limited to 
those whose net income does not exceed five times 
the prescribed rentals, including cost of heat, light, 
water and fuel for cooking, or, in case of families 
with three or more dependents, to those whose net 
income does not exceed six times the fixed rentals. 

These low rents are not expected to pay the entire 
upkeep of these dwellings and the Government, be- 
sides lending 90 per cent of the construction cost, 
will grant a subsidy for maintenance and repair. 
Applications to rent these low-rent dwellings must 
be made to local managements. 





Homesteads Open for Filing 
Preference Given to Veterans 


OW may war veterans and other individuals ob- 

tain Federal aid in acquiring homes on the 
Klamath Reclamation project on the California- 
Oregon border? 

The Government is about to open this tract of 
5,106 acres of irrigable land to homestead settle- 
ment. These farms average 74 irrigable acres; the 
smallest is 39 acres; most of them are between 70 
and 80 acres. All are in the Tule Lake division of 
the project and close to Klamath Falls, Oreg. There 
are other homestead openings in Oregon, Idaho and 
Wyoming, but this Klamath opening is the largest 
scheduled this year. 

The Tule Lake Division obtains its water supply 
from the Clear Lake Reservoir, which now serves 
part of the project which has already been settled. 
The Government says the land about to be made 
available is very fertile and not difficult to prepare 
for irrigation and cultivation. 

Under the law, war veterans have a 90-day pref- 
erence. The homesteads will be available to them 
Oct. 25 but on Jan. 25, 1938, when the veteran’s 
preference expires the lands remaining will then 
be thrown open to the general public. Requests 
for application blanks should be addressed imme- 
diately to B. E. Hayden, Superintendent, Klamath 
Project, Bureau of Reclamation, Klamath Falls. 
Oreg. Settlers must have either $2,000 capital or its 
equivalent in farm machinery or livestock. 
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Uncle Squn’s Hams Feel 
THE SPOTLIGHT ON AMERICA'S NEUTRALITY ACT 


N Shanghai, American Marines (above) view those aspects of death 
and destruction which are the usual corollary of war. 

In Hyde Park, President Roosevelt hesitates to proclaim the exist- 

ence of a “state of war”. 

Once proclaimed, an arms and loan embargo would automatically 
be applied to both China and Japan. Further, if the President should 
desire to exercise his discretionary power, listed non-military ma- 
terials would be placed on a “cash-and-carry” basis—further protec- 
tion against America’s becoming embroiled in the conflict. 


ef 


HELP 
CHINA 


Dont Buy 
JAPANESE 


O far, America has been keenly anxious to avoid ruffling the “un- 

declared war” tempers in the Far East. 

When pickets from the League Against War and Fascism attempted 
to parade before the Japanese Embassy in Washington, Federal officials 
ordered police to shunt the demonstrators away. 

It was to keep clear of just such incidents that Secretary of State 
Hull asked Congress to prohibit picketing before foreign embassies and 
legations. Congress failed to supply the legislation. Reasons—scores 
of protests, last minute adjournment rush. 


~~ 





on 


UT whether or not the United States can continue to maintain its 
present position as a neutral—without resort to its legislative 

bulwark, the Neutrality Act—becomes increasingly complicated as two 
new factors enter the scene. 

One is the departure of an American ship from an American port 
with a cargo of 20 airplanes destined for China. 

One is the warning from Japan that she “does not desire to see a 
supply of munitions to China being kept up by third powers.” The 
ship sailed before the warning was given. 
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) ew stern representations made to the Chinese Government over the 

bombing of the “President Hoover” brought quick response from 
Ambassador Chengting Wang (left). To Secretary Hull Ambassador 
Wang in the name of his Government expressed “profound regret,” 
stood ready to make immediate redress for the incident. 

To Ambassador Wang’s denunciation of Japan’s “ruthless tactics” 
and “barbarism,” the Japanese Embassy in Washington, headed by 
Hirosi Saito (right), through an attache, declared that such language 
did little to relieve the “present tension” between the two powers. 








2 : = = 
yin diplomatic observers, the bombing of the American liner “Presi- 
dent Hoover” (above), engaged on an errand of mercy in evacuat- 
ing United States nationals from Shanghai, considerably shortened the 
gap between application and non-application of the Neutrality Act. 
Obvious, however, to diplomatic attaches was the lop-sided balance 
which would result from any such policy. To Japan, credited with 
sufficient war stock, the embargo would work small injury. To China, 
dependent upon supplies from foreign nations, the embargo would 
work wholesale injury. 





= on still another front did America attempt to steer clear of the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. 

When Russell Hearn (with pipe, seated in center), a soldier of 
fortune, and holder of many military awards from foreign govern- 
ments, tried to recruit aviators and trained combat men to fight with 
the Chinese forces, Federal officials threatened to take action unless 
the project was abandoned, 

Still a problem to the Federal Government are the hundreds of 
Americans engaged in the Spanish civil war. 





| bebe the diplomatic pulse of the nation located in the 
State Department has quickened with every new ominous event. 
Should the Neutrality Act be invoked, then the Office of Arms and 
Munitions Control (Joseph C. Green, Chief, left,and Charles W. 
Yost, Assistant Chief, right), will swing into action, clamp down on 


licenses now issued to arms exporters to China and Japan. Better 


equipped is Uncle Sam now to ban arms than in 1935, when the arms 
embargo against Italy and Ethiopia was proclaimed, than in January 
of this year, when the arms embargo against Spain was ordered. 
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S THE cables slide rapidly from American diplomats in the death- 
ridden Sino-Japanese zones to American diplomats sitting behind 
conference tables in Washington, to President Roosevelt vacationing 
at Hyde Park, few, if any, can foretell what incident the next 24 hours 
may bring to force the United States to forego its present policy. 
It was only a few months ago that President Roosevelt (left) and 
Secretary Hull (right) delivered “good neighbor” talks. The ques- 
tion now—can America keep China and Japan as “good neighbors?” 


Photos—Wide World, Underwood and Underwood, Harris and Ewing 








| 





| 


Do you 
know 
_ that- 


FFICIALS of AAA have discovered that “faith- 
ful” cotton growers who curtailed their acreas 
this year may get less under the new loan and sub- 
sidy payment plan than farmers who planted all the 
cotton they could. Congress approved a resolution 
requiring adjustment payments on the entire crop 
this year. The payments will make up the dif- 
ference between average prices on the day of sale 
and 12 cents a pound, provided the cotton planter 
agrees to comply with the crop controls that are 
to prevail for 1938. 


sf @ 


LL through the conflict in Shanghai—the United 
States Court for China has been sitting. The 
court was established in 1906 through a United 
States-China treaty to insure American citizens 
charged with violations of law against being sub- 
jected to Chinese civil and criminal justice instead 
of justice in the American style. The Federal Gov- 
ernment also maintains courts in Puerto Rico, 
Alaska, Hawali and the Canal Zone. 


x «* * 


MERICAN investments in China and Japan are 

valued at more than $500.000,000. Missionary 

properties in China are valued at $50,000,000, other 

independent investments at $132,000,000, mostly in 

mercantiles. Investments in Japan amount to 

$376,000,000 and are mostly represented in securi- 
ties and bonds. 

x~* 


LTHOUGH women have the right to vote every- 

where in the United States under the 19th 
Amendment to the Constitution, more than a thou- 
sand laws discriminating against them remain on 
the statute books of the States. The National 
Womens Party is campaigning for another consti- 
tutional amendment to correct this inequality. 


x * * 


ORE than 180,000 tons of ocean shipping are 

under construction today in American ship- 
yards, which exceeds the record of any recent year. 
Last year American ships carrying American prod- 
ucts found their way into more than 700 foreign 
ports. 


xk 


F all the steel rails used on the main lines of the 

railroads of this country were put on scales, the 

total weight would approximate 44,000,000 tons, ac- 
cording to research experts of the railroads, 


x** * 


E-ICING devices to protect air transportation In 
winter, to remove ice on wings and tails by come 
pressed air pulsating the fabric and rubber, and by 
anti-freeze solution on propeller blades, are to be 
used by nine major American air transport lines 
under recent contracts with private manufacturers, 


xk * 


EVERAL thousand aliens, whose names are in the 
files of the Federal Bureau of Immigration, are 
subject to deportation proceedings because of il- 
legal entry or for offenses involving moral turpitude 
abroad. 


x*** 


ALF of the highway-railroad grade crossing ac- 
cidents last year took place within city areas. 


x * * 


NEW kind of park, heretofore incorporated in 

the National Park System, is established by 
legislation just approved by President Roosevelt 
creating the Cape Hatteras National Seashore on 
the North Carolina banks. The authorized area 
will include more than 100 square miles on the 
islands of Chicamacomico, Ocracoke, Bodie, Roa- 
noke, and Collington, including Cape Hattéras and 
its historic lighthouse. Roanoke Island was the 
scene of the first English settlement in America. 
The region is a great wintering area for waterfowl. 


x~* * 


HE demand for hard money seems to be sharply 

falling off. The United States mints last month 

turned out about half the number of new coins 

than they did in August, 1936, when the output 

was 62,442,930 coins, valued at $4,502,466. In August, 

this year, the output was 33,902,337 coins, valued at 
$2,580,155. 

x wk 


HE Government is running low on its stock of 
old cannon to be given to cities and towns for 
the decoration of parks and public squares. The 
supply of Civil War and captured German artillery 
has been exhausted. Some other types are stil 
available, but not in great number. 


x~ «re 


HE Government is embarking on a nation-wide 
program for conservation of wild-life, under a 
new law, effective July 1, 1938. It authorizes fu- 
ture Congress appropriations equal to all Federal 
revenues from taxes on firearms, shells and carte 
ridges, estimated at $3,000,000 annually, to finance 
Federal-State acquisition and development of areas 
for wild life and to aid in research in wild life man- 
agement., It is the first instance of such Federal 
use of revenue from firearms. Hunting license fees 
of States taking part in the funds must be used 
for wild life conservation. 


x~* * 


ROADCAST studios, a large one for drama and 
musical programs and a smaller one for 
speeches, to transmit over the nation-wide hook- 
ups of the commercial broadcasting companies, are 
under construction in the Department of the In- 
terior Building, for use of all Government depart- 
ments, at an initial cost of $88,200. The larger 
studio will be two stories high, with a balcony for 
spectators. 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Whe Onestion of the Wea 


The National Council 


ForPreventionofWar, 


Through Frederick |, Libby, 
Executive Secretary, 


answers: 
ad | OW far should the United 
States go in protecting its na- 
tionals in the Far East?” 
My answer is that the “protection” 
of our nationals in No Man’s Land 


in a modern war does not make 
sense. Neither our nationals nor 


their property have been made safe 
from bombs and shells by the pres- 
ence of our naval vessels and de- 
tachments of marines and soldiers. 
On the other hand, their presence 
in the war zone definitely endan- 
gers the peace and welfare of our 
whole nation. 


Hoover” had 


If the “President 
been sunk by a Japanese aviator in- 
stead of being nearly sunk by a 
Chinese aviator, the “incident” 


might have provided another “Lusi- 
tania”-or “Maine. Our nationals 
should have been evacuated from 
Shanghai by our Naval vessels sev- 
eral days ago as was done in Spain, 
and our naval vessels withdrawn be- 
fore this time. The policy pursued 
in Spain was unquestionably ap- 
proved by public opinion. Those 
that remain “to do business as 
usual” in a war zone should do so 
at their own risk. 


“Should this country join with 
other powers in protecting our 
rights?” 


Absolutely not. In the first place, 


+ 


collective action is chimerical when +. 


Great 
no po- 


the whole world knows that 
Britain and France are in 
sition to risk war in Asia 

In the second place, our own coun- 


try is in 
with Japan, if that is what you 
mean by “protecting our rights.” 


Our investments in China total not 
over $250,000,000. A member of the 
Cabinet told me that a war with 
Japan would cost us $40,000,000,000. 

Our country would go fascist if we 
went to war with Japan, while its 
result would be only to open Asia to 
the spread of communism. Under 
Such conditions we can no more risk 
war with Japan than Great Brit- 
ain can or than Russia will. 

Our own recovery program is more 
important to the American people a 
thousand times over than ths 
“rights” of those of our citizens who 
are doing business in China. They 
took business risks in going there 
believing that the profits would be 
high. Our Government should claim 
damages in their behalf when the 
war is over. 

Then China should be restored to 
China as far as we are concerned. 
We have abandcned Dollar Diplo- 
macy in Latin America and have 
withdrawn our Marines with excel- 
lent results in good will, which is 
the basis of trade. 

We should appiy this lesson in our 
future relations with the Orient and 
not set Japan a bad example again. 

If it is silly for Japan to suppose 
that she can make China “cooper- 
ate” at the point of the bayonet, it 
is equally silly for us to attempt the 
same thing witii any people. 





x 


Proposed Crop Production Controls: 
Are They Needed to Protect Farmers? | 


7" THE agricultural com- 

missioners of all States 
and to officers of leading na- 
tional farm organizations, 
The United States News re- 
cently submitted as the Ques- 
tion of the Week: “Are new 
crop controls necessary to 
protect farmers’ buying 
power?” 

A number of replies were 
presented in the issues of 
Aug. 23 and Aug. 30. Other 
answers received too late to 
be presented then are pre- 
sented herewith: 


North Carolina, 
Through W. Kerr Scott, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 


answers: 
UESTION 1.—I think that pro- 
duction control is a necessary 
element through the Soil Conserva- 

tion program. 

Question 2.—I am not so definite, 
but I believe benefits to those farm- 
ers who comply should be made, and 
that those who produce above the 
quota should receive no benefits, but 
probably it is better not to place a 
tax on them. 

Question 3.—I think it is impor- 
tant for North Carolina farmers to 
know the agricultural program by 
Jan. 1. Certainly this is necessary 
from the standpoint of the North 
Carolina farmer in order that he 
may know how to plan his own pro- 
gram. One of the main hindrances, 
I think, in putting over a program 
in North Carolina by the AAA is that 
they have been too late in getting 
Started. 


Georgia, 


Through Columbus Roberts, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, and Ham- 
ilton Ralls, Supervisor, Marketing 
Division, 
answers: 
IRST you ask: “Do you think 
that production control is a 
necessary element in any effective 
program of price support for agri- 


cultural products?” Answer—un- 
doubtedly so. 
Second: “Would you favor re- 


stricting production controls to pay- 
ing benefits to those farmers who 
comply with Department of Agri- 
culture recommendations or do you 
consider it advisable also to place a 
penalty tax on those who market 
produce above specific quotas set?” 

Answer: Our position is that no 
benefits or loans of any kind should 
be available to farmers who do not 
comply with Department of Agri- 
culture recommendations. We be- 
lieve that no penalty tax or specific 
marketing quotas should be set for 
either cooperators or non-coopera- 


+ 








Servation program will take care of 
the situation, provided conservation 
and benefit payments are made on 
a sliding scale basis to the coop- 
erating farmers so that they will be 
amply protected if non-cooperating 
farmers overproduce and drive 
prices downward. 

To illustrate: If the present rate 
of payment to cotton farmers was 
based upon 100 per cent cooperation 
of all producers and if only 50 per 
cent cooperated, their benefit pay- 
ments would be doubled, or payment 
made to the cooperating farmers in 
proportion to the rate of coopera- 

[Continued on Page 7, Col. 1.] 


no position to wage war 


} 
| 
| 
| 





| 
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SENATOR BORAH 





Senator Borah, 


Republican, of Idaho, Ranking 
Minority Member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 


answers: 


()*. COURSE, it is our primary 
duty to protect our nationals. 
It is a duty that devolves on all 


governments worthy of the name. 
But how far government should go 
depends on the facts and circum- 
Stances. The nationals themselves 
owe something to the situation. 
They should not do things that in- 
vite our nation into danger zones. 


I cannot think of any necessity of | 


our joining with other powers to 
protect our rights. It is a wise pol- 
icy to pursue our own course and 
not become entangled with other 
nations’ policies or doings. 

I feel that the State Department 
is pursuing a course that is both in 
harmony with our general policy 
and in harmony with the best in- 
terests of our country. 

Our sympathies in reference to 
contestants cannot be a guide as to 
the policy to be pursued. We have 
to be concerned first with the inter- 
ts of our own people. 


Robert E. Mathews, 


Professor of Law, 

Ohio State University, 
answers: 
I‘ my opinion 


Should at once evacuate all na- 
tionals willing to leave, withdraw all 


the United States 








HOW FAR SHOULD AMERICA GO 
s IN AIDING CITIZENS IN CHINA? 


W' 


TH American citizens endangered in the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict, with the evacuation of 2,000 of them halted by the 


Chinese bombing of an American liner seeking to take some as 
refugees, with the Japanese land, sea and air forces having the 
Chinese capital's capitulation as an ultimate objective, the meas- 
ure of protection the Washington Government should accord its 
own people there has become the major Question of the Week. 


The United States News submitted to a number of outstanding 
authorities on international affairs these questions: 


nationals in the Far East? 


our rights? 


To present a symposium of informed views on this problem, | 
| 


How far should the United States go in protecting its 
Should this country join with other powers in protecting | 
| 


Answers are presented herewith: 





troops and ships, and then call into 
operation the Neutrality Act. No 
attempt should be made to protect 
property or commerce with Chi- 
nese ports. 

These steps should, I believe, be 
taken by us independently of what- 
ever action other nations may take. 

This is no occasion for entangling 
commitments. Moreover such ac- 
tion, as I suggest, should be taken 
immediately to avoid a repetition of 
incidents such as those preceding 
our entrance into the World War. 


William T. Stone, 


Vice President of the 
Foreign Policy Association, 


‘answers: 


MVHE United States should use its 

armed forces to aid prompt evac- 
uation of American citizens in dan- 
ger zones, not for protection of 
property rights and undefined in- 
terests which cannot actually be de- 
fended. 

The offer to join other powers is 
spurious, as the United States would 
be compelled to assume the full bur- 
den while others, deeply exposed in 
Europe, withhold effective support. 


+ 





| 


In such a situation it is dangerous | 


take an exposed po- 
cannot be defended 


and futile to 
sition which 


without risk of involving the entire | 


nation. 

The undoubted existence of a state 
of war calls for immediate applica- 
tion of the Neutrality Act, forbid- 
ding arms and loans to belligerents. 
This is my personal opinion. 


Senator Vandenberg, 


Republican, of Michigan, Member 
of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


answers: 

(In reply Senator Vandenberg 
referred the United States News to 
his address at Buffalo, Aug. 30, ex- 
cerpts from which follow:) 


COME directly to the question of 

Peace for America in the larger 
sense. How shall it be nourished 
and maintained? 

By avoiding all entangling alli- 
ances, direct or indirect. which 
would tie us, morally or otherwise, 
to foreign destinies and rob us in 
any cegree of our completely inde- 
pendent right to decide wholly for 
ourselves when, where and how, if 
ever, we shall go to war. 

We must have no potential mili- 
tary partnerships. We must be 
neither the world’s policemen nor 
the world’s pawn. The first neces- 
sity in our peace formula is to keep 
America in complete contro! of her 
own decisions. 

There should be no loans what- 
ever, no munitions whatever, to any 
belligerent. We cannot send come- 
merce of any character through war 
zones to one or the other belliger- 
ent’s ports without inviting jeop- 
ardy, because any export is calcu- 
lated on occasion to be a war neces- 
sity and the ship that carries it a 
target ‘of assault. If it is our ship, 
the fitident immediately becomes 
our challenge. 

We cannot expect American citi- 


| 








Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM T. STONE 





Senator Clark, 


Democrat, of Missouri, 
Member Senate Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

HE United States, in my judg- 

ment, should protect the imme- 
diate evacuation of its nationals. A 
time limit should be set for such 
evacuation and demand made for 
its completion. Upon expiration of 
such period, American troops should 
be withdrawn from China. Their 
retention there can only lead to 
serious danger of our involvement in 
foreign wars. 

I am opposed to involvement with 
other powers. The last time we at- 
tempted this we were callously left 
in the lurch by Great Britain and 
other signatories of the Nine Power 
Pact. All the interests we have in 
China are not worth the life of one 
American boy. 
zens who travel on belligerent ships 
to be immune to dangers which au- 
tomatically follow all belligerent 
ships. They cannot shed their citi- 
zenship. Whenever they insist 
thus upon going into danger, it is 
the inevitable psychology that they 
carry their country into precisely 
the same element of danger, be- 
cause of the inevitable reactions in 
the homeland if anything happens 


[Continued on Page 7, Col. 2.] 
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NEW YORK’'S GAYEST AND 
MOST GLAMOROUS ROOF 


Initiating the new season with spar- 


kling entertainment... Including 
MARY RAYE and NALDI, dance 
sensation of Manhattan... KENNETH 
DAVIDSON and THELMA KINGS- 
BURY, English champions, in badmin- 
...The STROUD TWINS, 
with mischief and comedy... Sweat 


ton bouts 


and swing rhythms by EMERT 
DEUTSCH and his orchestra...Tanga 
rhumba music by EDDIE LE BARON 
and his band... 6:30 until 3 A, M, 
nightly, except Sundays...For res- 
ervations, telephone ClIrcle 6-1400, 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 


—__$—$s 




















tors, because we think the physical 
job of enforcement in this connec- | 
tion is impossible or impracticable. | 
We believe simply that the pro- 
gtam similar to the present soil con- | 
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WORLD'S LOFTIEST SIGN ON RCA BUILDING, RADIO CITY, N. Y 


The new RCA sign stands 900 
feet above Rockefeller Plaza. The 
24 feet tall on the north and 
south sides of the building, 18 feet 


on the west side—are constructed of 
5000 pounds of solid aluminum. By 
night they are brilliantly lighted with 
a new kind of golden-amber helium 









. . ' 
gas, contained in 2376 feet of specially : 
constructed Claude-Neon tubing. 
The sign is visible for many miles 
around New York City. 















RADIO CORPORATION 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NATIONAI 


BROADCASTING COMPANY ° 


... Vanguard of Industry 


““WNDUSTRY today is following the van- 
I guard of science into new and infinite 
realms of knowledge. It would be a rash 
astronomer who said that he had calcu- 
lated the outermost limits of space, beyond 
which there is nothing. It would be a 
rash physicist who claimed that he had 
dissected the atom into its ultimate, indi- 
visible fragments. Science and knowledge 


have no boundaries. 


“So it would be a rash economist who 
predicted any limit to the tangible results 
of scientific thought in the form of new 
goods and services placed at the disposal 
of mankind. In fact, it is only by a con- 
stant development of new goods and ser- 
vices that we may expect to re-engage the 
man-power released by technological im- 
provements in established industries. The 
market for every new commodity even- 
tually reaches a saturation point and be- 


‘But science is simultaneously creating 
new employment, both by the moderni- 
zation of established industries and by the 
creation of new ones. In our own gener- 
ation we have seen the automobile, the 
airplane, the motion picture, and the 
radio provide totally fresh fields of activity 
for millions of men and women. Many of 
our older industries have engaged scien- 


tists, with notable success, to develop new 


comes primarily a replacement market, 
so that a more efficient technology re- 
duces the number of workers needed in 


that field. 


present-day realities and survive.’ 


and remodel old products to meet the 
needs of a modern era. 

‘*The industry which has not learned 
how to employ scientists to make it new, 
and keep it new, is doomed. Few in- 
dustries are so stagnant as not to be aware 
of this; but there are some so conservative 
that the scientist is called upon to turn 
salesman and show them how modern 
science can rejuvenate them to meet 
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This new book of more than 20 recent laboratory and 
field reports on the new art by leading RCA engineers 
will be sent without extra charge to all paid-up subscribers 


Your free copy of “TELEVISION” is ready! 


to the RCA REVIEW, an outstanding quarterly jour- 
nal of radio progress. $1.50 per year (foreign, $1.85). 


Address RCA Review, 75 Varick St., New York City. 
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rercial News 


Cartoonist Messner in the Danrille 


Drowned Out! 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Peace Note to the Orient 


2. Rail Mediation Program 


3. The Excess of Our Imports 


FFECT of the plea made to Japan and China by 
Secretary Hull, that the struggle in the Orient 
be settled by peaceful means, is accepted by 52 per 
cent of commenting newspapers as an effort on the 
part of the Government to put itself on record in 
support of treaty obligations. By 48 per cent the 
statement is discounted because of its failure to 
affect the purposes of Japan. 

The extreme view is that while the statement is 
admirable so far as it goes, it does not go far enough. 
It is argued that words from Washington are not 
likely to have any effect on the policies of Japan. 

Emphasis is put on the fact that Japanese re- 
sources are likely to be impaired, that the extension 


of hostilities will be a great burden upon the 
Japanese people. 
It is recalled that similar efforts were made six 


years ago and that the failure then argues against 
any possibility of checking aggression by Japan. 
Some suggestions are made that China should be 
eliminated from the note and Japan be considered 
the only nation meriting such protest. 





-THEN PERHAPS 

THE LADY OF THE 
HOUSE WILL RPE 

INTERESTED / 























Cartoonist Morris in the Jersey Journal 


Sale Still Going On! 





Rail Wage Controversy 


EDIATION in the wage controversy on the rail- 

roads is commended by 80 per cent of the press, 
with the belief that the wage increase demanded 
by the men will be carefully considered and justice 
will be accorded to both sides. 

It is the judgment of 20 per cent of the editors 
that the financial condition of the railroads is so 
uncertain at present that it will be impossible for 
the mediators to grant the proposed wage increase. 

The rail-labor method of settling disputes is 
lauded as an effective approach to the subject, and 
it is declared fortunate that this industry has found 
& rational basis on which to adjust disputes. 

On the side of the roads, it is argued that the 
brotherhoods cannot escape some of the responsi- 
bility for the financial situation, as long as they 
advocate such handicaps as the 70-car lim:t im- 
posed on trains. 


The Adverse Trade Balance 


IHE excess import balance oi the United States 

is a source of regret to 40 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers, because of the belief that 
sound condition of foreign trade should be linked 
with substantial sales abroad. The majority ar- 
gues that country has become a great creditor na- 
tion, and engages in types of commerce which ac- 
count for the import excess. 

Critics charge that the lack of equality in the ex- 
port and import groups is due to the effect of the 
reciprocal tariff agreements, and that farmers es- 
pecially suffer from the imports. It is also argued 
in favor of the existing balance that it is partly a 
result of the distribution of monetary gold. 

Others hold that as a creditor nation, it 
by buying abroad 
received on 


is only 
that adequate payments may be 
foreign investments 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE SUBSIDY FOR COTTON: HOW EDITORS SEE IT 





Necrsauraica « ZS + 


EGGING the cotton at nine cents in further- 
ance of an agreement, reached just before 
before Congress adjourned, between somé Sen- 
ators and the Administration that a general 
farm program be taken up in the next Congress, 
is viewed by some commenting newspapers as 
unwise although a large minority commend the 
action as expedient and necessary. 

The plan involves great expenditure of pub- | 
lic money and critics point out that failure of 
price fixing experiments in the last eight years, 
does not give reason to expect any success in | 

It will, they say, encourage | 
cause greater loss of world 


this latest venture. 
foreign growers; 
markets to American growers. 


In defense of the program other editors argue 
that the immediate issue is pressing and that 
this approach to a temporary solution is as prac- | 
tical as any that could be devised. 


PREVIOUS FAILURE 


OF SUCH POLICIES f"" 
IS POINTED OUT —(Dem,), 


ton at 9 cents. 


sponsible for this result. 


revival.” 
“What the cotton farmer asks, 
cinnati Times-Star (Rep.), 


“The Southern plant- 
it is pointed out by 
New York Times 
“saw market re- 
strictions begin in 1929, with cotton at 18 cents; 
after eight years of restriction he now sees cot- 
He has seen five years of crop | 
restriction, and at the end of these five years 
the world has the largest crop of all time. | 
“The loan and restriction policy is mainly re- 
There is every reason 
to believe that a revival of that policy must lead 
only to a further sacrifice of American to for- 
eign cotton. Yet Congress is committed to that 


” says the Cin- 
“is bumper crops at 
scarcity prices, and it is that paradoxical para- 
dise that the Administration seeks to create for 
him—out of the pockets of all taxpayers.” | 











+ 


grams. 
deeper. 











Innocence Abroad ! 
Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 





FURTHER LOSS ON 
WORLD MARKETS IS 
FEARED BY SOME 
(Dem.), 


the United States. 


“The world at large, 
Evening Bulletin (Rep.), 
cotton than the United States and inclination to 
buy the six billion bales of our crop which we 
cannot consume depends on the price we ask.” | 

“With the emergency passed,” | 


| “The Government is plunging on cotton,” 
charges the Kansas City Star (Ind.), 

“12 cents for cotton that now is selling nearly 

three cents below that figure.” 

“The one piece of sal- 
vage out of the former 
Farm _ Board 
says the Charlotte News 
“was the belated realization that the 
price of cotton is fixed by the world and not by 
This has become truer than 
ever since the proportion of the world’s cotton 
supplied by the United States has dwindled 
from 60 per cent to about 40 per cent.” 

” argues the Philadelphia 


paying 


failure,” 


“now produces more 


in the judg- | 


ment of the Manchester Union (Rep.), 
better course would be to let cotton find 
level, and endeavor to regain our lost markets.” 

“The Administration,” 
Evening News (Rep.), 
of making the Government a constant gambler 
in the commodity markets of the world.” 


“The Government,” 


emergency periods may sponsor 
But basically the real 

The South must get away from de- 
pendence upon one or two crops.” 

The Lynchburg (Va.) Advance, (Dem.) con- 
tends that if crops are diversified 
be a surplus of other crops to replace the 
troubles occasioned by surplus cotton.” 


PROGRAM IS STYLED 
EXPEDIENT ANSWE 
TO IMMEDIATE NEEDS “because it fixes the loan 


value, the Government's price peg, at about the 
present market price instead of above it... . It 
will offer the less obstruction to export sales 
of the staple... 

“If prices are to be guaranteed, production 
must be controlled. The 65 per cent limitation 
of the subsidy may be said to leave it applicable 
to only the domestic consumption of the cur- 
rent crop but is not of itself a direct curb on 
production.” 

“Whatever may be one’s views concerning the 
long term problem of cotton agriculture in the 
United States,” says the New York Herald Tri- 
bune (Ind. Rep.), 
approach to the current—and it is to be hoped, 
temporary—phase of that problem is probably 
as practical as any that could be devised.” 


“the 
its 


suggests the Buffalo 
“continues the process 


in the opinion of the 
Winston-Salem Journal-Sentine] (Dem.), “for 
control pro- 


remedy sinks 


“there will 


“The program is ex- 
says the Wall 


R pedient,” 
Journal (Ind.) 


Street 


“it must be said that the 


(Terms of federal loans and subsidies for 
this year’s cotton crop are explained on 
Page 10.) 
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Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, shoubd be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given, 


King Cotton’s Fortune 

Sir:—To whom are we going to sell our 
cotton? It looks as if our labor is go- 
ing to be forced to the same level as in 
other countries or our factories will be 
forced to go out of business... . 

Holding our prices above the world 
market price, has multiplied the produc- 
tion of cotton in all foreign producing 
cotton sections. ... 

Just study the increase of cotton in 
Australia, India, Egypt, and Africa, every 
bale of which competes with our cot- 
ton and reduces the price... . 

How can the American cotton pro- 
ducer compete with other countries pay- 
ing only cents per day. or our cotton 
mills compete with Japan, we paying 
dollars per day and they cents per day 
for labor? 

We certainly are on thin ice, and how 
long before we go under? 

THOS. H. SAPPINGTON. 
Decatur, Ga. 
x «er 


Where Is the “Mandate?” 

Sir:—I notice the President in his 
Roanoke Island speech was still harping 
on the “mandate” given him by the large 
majority he received in the last election, 
and I wondered what his majority would 
have been had he told the people in his 
campaign speeches that almost the first 
thing he would do, if elected, would be 
to demand the right to appoint six ad- 
ditional judges of his own choosing to the 
Supreme Court... . 

. CHARLES THORP. 
New Port Richey, Fla. 
~_* * 


The Blue Eagle’s Fate 

Sir:—In your issue of Aug. 16th inst. 
R. W. Hadden asks: “Has the Court a 
constitutional right to nullify an Act of 
Congress?” And then declares, “It cer- 
tainly has not.” 

As I see it, the answer to this ques- 
tion depends upon conditions. If the 
Act is not in plain violation of the Con- 
stitution, No; but if it is, Yes... . 

Where in the Constitution is it ex- 
pressly stated that the general govern- 
ment may, in times of peace, invade the 
farmer’s domain and set up corn-hog 
unions, tobacco unions, or any other kind 
of farm unions and then penalize the 
farmer one-third of his crop for exer- 


| 
| 
| 
| 








sising his constitutional. liberty not to 
join this union? Nowhere. 

If there is such a thing as an in- 
alienable right, the right to manage one’s 
2wn business without molestation from 
any source is one. Therefore, when the 
‘Blue Eagle” strutted itself defiantly be- 
fore the Supreme Court, it got what it 
jeserved—shot down; and, as a farmer, 
{ am glad of it, for it never was a pretty 
vird, and it was trespassing upon “rights 
retained by the people.” C. B. STUART. 
Jld Town, Ky. 

x * 


The Cash in Labor Unions 

Sir:—One sees by the papers that the 
U. A. W. is to raise $400,000 to fight 
Mr. Ford. Not because he pays too low 
wages, or asks people to work too long 
hours, buf because a labor dictator 
would like to be allowed to throw the 
Ford employees into the ranks of the 
unemployed, to further his political am- 
bitions. 

The labor unions spent over a half 
million dollars to fight Alfred Landon. 
Not because he was a foe to labor, but 
because he cared more for arithmetic 
than for rhetoric and would not make 
promises which could not e fulfilled, nor 
those which would jeopardize the rights 
of the non-union worker... . 

Would it not be of benefit to that 
portion.of our population, which is ill- 
clothed, if these new plutocrats should 
start a business of their own, with the 
money which they take from the work- 
ers? They could give jobs to some of 
the unemployed and relieve the tax- 
burdened poor, by buying up the surplus 
cotton and manufacturing low-priced 
garments. They need show no profit, 
and with no high salaries or dividends 
they should not run in the red. By 
using their money in a helpful way; they 
might win the good will of those who 
susp_ct them of being destructionists. 
Melrose, Mass. BEATRICE ABBOTT. 

x * 


Rising Costs of Living 
Sir:—What is to become of the mil- 
lions of people whose income has not 
increased though the prices of other 
things have increased to such an ex- 
tent that we are not able to purchase 
the necessities of life? Compel them 
to reduce their living standards and to 
accept slum standards? 
Woodlynne, N. J. CHARLES H. AYRES. 
x** 


Going the Rounds 

Sir:—Perhaps you'd be interested in 
the following: An Elmira business man 
who subscribes to The United States 
News laid his copy on his wastebasket 
for the janitor, who read it, also let a 








‘ 


neighbor read it, and then passed it on 
to me Saturday when I delivered eggs. 
I gave it to my brother-in-law, who gave 
it to his brother. GEORGE N. HILL. 


Pine City, N. Y. 
x * * 
Education by Radio 
Sir:—College broadcasting _ stations, 
with no advertisers to protect, could 


raise the level of public intelligence to 
a point where a real democracy can be 
established by an informed electorate, 
and all possibilities of a revolution elimi- 
nated. A. BALLARD WALTON 
usakewood, Ohio. 

x * * 


Films for the Masses 

Sir:—How to reach the unthinking 
masses with information that will make 
them think and react against the politi- 
cal and economic poison that is being 
fed to them is the urgent problem... . 
Properly directed educational material 
through the nation’s moving picture 
shows might be the answer. 
Welsh, La. B. L. ORVIS. 

x * 


Wants Programs in English 

Sir:—To think, in a nation this size, 
that there is no voice to protest against 
the hiding of American singers under 
foreign names and lingoes.... The 
radiocasting proceeding from an Ameri- 
can opera house, gives the impression 
that North America is all foreign, in 
sympathy if not nationality. ... A fine 
impression to go abroad! Outlawing our 
own language as unfit for the expression 
of culture! ... MAUD LORD. 
Mandeville, La. 

x * * 


A Difference of Opinion 

Sir:—Yours is the most biased, unjust 
standpat sheet I have ever read. G. M. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Sir:—Unlike some who criticize go un- 
reasonably, I am in hearty accord with 
your method of presenting information 
without bias. W. M. NIXON. 
Saratoga, Wyo. 

. & @ 


Who Will Foot the Bill? 

Sir:—Millions now are getting doles 
and pensions. The few that are left 
have to pay the bill! Can they? Who 
is going to pay the national debt and 
when? 

Something had to be done; it was 
done, and now is the time ta start clean- 
ing. up after the party. It is a terrific 
job. Now to make it as painless as pos- 
Sible is the need, 

We do have to build up and not tear 





down. No political party should try and 
get the credit. All parties should work 
together. EDDIE VOGT. 
Boerne, Tex. 


x * * 


The Times Have Changed 
Sir:—Wasn't it President Cleveland 
who said, “The people should support 
the Government, and not the Govern- 
ment the people,” or words to that effect? 
That was only a few years after 
Speaker of the House Thomas B. Reed, 
replying to the criticism that the Re- 
publican Congress had appropriated more 
than a billion dollars, said, “Remember 


this is a billion dollar nation.” Only 
one billion. Times certainly have 
changed. DAVID J. EVANS. 
Evanston, Il. ; 


x~* * 


Business and Government Intervention 

Sir:—Your “New Statesmanship” edi- 
torial strikes a vital point concerning the 
lack of research for facts in connection 
with governmental intervention in busi- 
ness. 

Too much thinking starts at the wrong 
place, to bolster up a conclusion founded 
upon desire instead of endeavoring first 
to find out the facts and, based upon 
them, to reach a right conclusion. 

There are certain so-called research 
institutions supported by business or- 
ganizations, but instead of being 
searchers after facts to be used in reach- 
ing honest conclusions, they are em- 
ployed to find ways of bolstering a con- 
clusion that business policies, no matter 
what course they may have taken, have 
always resulted in good to the public— 
have been without fault. Propaganda 


of this sort dodges the facts or. twists. 


them so as to make them appear to be 
what they are not... . 

If business finds itself fettered by gov- 
ernmental intervention, in many in- 
stances it has only itself to blame. 

GEORGE M. MONTROSS. 
Port Huron, Mich. 


xx* 


Pine Tree State Booster 

Sir:—Two weeks ago, my wife and I 
started on a trip across the continent 
which we have just completed. We had 
never been in Maine, but since the last 
Presidential election we have planned to 
make our future home in one of the two 
States which refused to barter their 
birthrights for a mess of political pot- 
tage. After many years in the radical 
West, we are happy to be among these 
solid, conservative New Englanders. 
Portland, Me 

BENJAMIN H. THAYER. 
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Every Little Bit Helps! 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 





‘Issues and Men’ 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


(Reprinted from The Nation, a National liberal 
Weekly) 





HAVE decided upon a very important change in 

my life. For the first time I am going to become 
a candidate for a public office with a salary attached 
to it. There are plenty of precedents for this. 
Many retired newspaper men have wound up their 
careers in public office honorably. Of course, I 
could have done this before. The last time I 
talked with Joseph P. Tumulty he expressed his 
regret that I had never let Mr. Wilson appoint me 
to an embassy or a legation in 1912. But I have 
always had an old-fashioned belief that an inde- 
pendent journalist owed it to himself never to be- 
come beholden to any Président or politician for 
any favor, however mérited. Now I am no longer 
an editor or even a newspaper proprietor, so that 
it is quite plainly no longer a question of journal- 
istic freedom but only of getting a nice, quiet job 
with a large salary attached to it for my declining 
years. But what job? 

Now I have it. It came to me uke an inspira- 
tion when I read of the career of the new associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, Senator Black. That 
is a marvelous succéss story—unprecedented. 
When before has an aspiring American leaped 
from a police court bench to the Supreme Court? 
True, there were intervening years during which 
he was a soldier and a practicing attorney and a 
very valuable Senator, but so far as the courts are 
concerned, the jump was as I have stated it. 

Well, when I discovered that, my mind was made 
up. I am now a full-fledged candidate for the next 
vacancy on the Supreme Court. I shall hire a pub- 
licity man at once and begin to line up the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen I have boosted in the past 
and demand my quid pro quo. Articles calling pub- 
lic attention to the fact that my journalistic career 
has always been marked by a most judicial tone, 
especially apparent in my writings, will soon ap- 

ar. 

Indeed, the more I think about my qualifications 
for the Supreme Court—the New Deal Supreme 
Court—the more I am impressed by my fitness. 


QUALIFICATIONS OFFERED 

Well, here those qualifications are: I have 
from the first been for the New Deal—in princi- 
ple 100 per cent. Of course, I have dissented from 
certain phrases; I am against the militaristic as- 
pects of it, for example. But my quarre)] has been 
chiefly with the execution of New Deal policies, the 
methods adopted, and the administrative and tacti- 
cal errors and failures. 

But if I had been on the court since the birth 
of the New Deal, I should have stood with Justice 
Cardozo and Brandeis every time. Much is now 
being made of Justice Black’s liberalism, but I can 
beat him there. I never had anything to do with 
the Ku Klux Klan except to atvack it editorially. I 
have not opposed the anti-lynching bill but have 
supported it always—for years. I think no one 
will deny that I am much more liberal on the Negro 
question than any Senator from Alabama could 
possibly be in these days. I think my fitness to rep- 
resent liberalism on the Supreme Court will hardly 
be questioned, even by my most vigorous oppo- 
nents. 

As for labor, my selection would not be as popu- 
lar now as it would have been a few weeks ago. 
Still, there too no oné could doubt where my sym- 
pathies lie. 


“AS FOR THE CONSTITUTION” 

As for the Constitution, it is also wéll known that 
I favor its amendment, indeed its complete over 
hauling, by a constitutional convention as permit- 
ted by the Constitution. I am in this field a really 
respectable reformer, for I am for change by time- 
honored methods and not by dubious short cuts or 
violence. 

When it comes to the question of age, it is true 
that I am considerably older than Senator Black, 
but my physician tells me that I have a most un- 
usual heart and arteries and that if I take care 
of myself there is no reason why I should not be 
as fit at 80 as Justice Brandeis or Justice Holmes at 
that age. And how could I better take care of my 
health and insure a hearty old age than by going 
on the court? 

There remain only two considerations, my legal 
fitness and how I stand with F. D. R. and Jim 
Farley. As to the first I can surely qualify For 40 
years and more I have had to my credit in the 
Law School of Harvard University a course in ¢rim- 
inal law and oné in constitutional law, and in the 
college one in international law. 

Evidently I must have had an inkling of what 
fate had in store for me when I made my brilliant 
record in constitutional law—I can call it brilliant, 
since everybody else who knew about it is dead. 
But if there are those who may cavil at this, let 
me point out that what the New Deal plainly now 
wants on the Supreme Court is not legal fitness 
but a forward-looking progressive mind attuned to 
the needs and popular desires of the hour. 

Why should we not, in dealing with the Supreme 


[Continued on Page 7, Col. 4.] 
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Crop Controls: The Question of the Week 


Does Farmer 


Need Them?) 


By COLUMBUS ROBERTS 
and HAMILTON RAILS 
Of the Georgia Department of 
Agriculture 
(Continued From Page 5.) 
This would give the cooper- 
farmer ample _ protection 
against overproduction and 
prices, while the noncooperating 
farmers would have to take care of 
themselves. 

Our theory is that in this way 
farmers, willing to play the game 
safely and curtail production to 
meet the demand, would have am- 
ple support of the Government and 
farmers, who do not care to do this, 
would have the opportunity to do 
as they pleased and whip each other 
to their full satisfaction. 

We do not want to see the Gov- 
ernment undertake the impoSsible 
task of trying to control the move- 
ment of the crop after it has been 
produced. 

Third: “Is the need of a general 
farm program sufficiently pressing 
to justify a special session of Con- 
gress to act before farmers make 
their plans for the new crop year?” 

Answer: Certainty so. It is high 
time that this question is settled in 
some constructive and dependable 
way, at least for a period long 
enough for farmers to give what- 
éver plan is advocated, a fair trial. 


tion. 
ating 


Texas, 
Through |. E. McDonald, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 


answers: 
T IS my opinion that the tariff 
walls must be removed or revised 
downward, or that comparable bene- 
fits must be extended to agriculture. 
Removal of the tarliT walls would be 
unwise; therefore, I favor the Do- 
mestic Allotment Plan for agricul- 
ture which would give the farmer a 
parity price on that portion of his 
crop domestica!ly consumed, leaving 
the farmer to be his own judge as 
to how much he must grow for for- 
eign markets, always with the 
knowledge that his excess production 
must go into the world market at 
world market prices. 

Perhaps it would be unwise to 
convene the Congress prior to Jan- 
uary. 1938, for the purpose of enact- 
ing farm legislation. Agriculture is 
America’s basic and fundamental 
industry, the prosperity or poverty 
of which affects the entire nation. 
Therefore, it is wise to give careful 
study and deliberation to the pas- 
Sage of a farm measure. 


low | 


| 
| 





[Continued From Page 5.] 
By SENATOR VANDENBERG 


to them. Their rights should sum- | 


marily stop where they intrude 
upon the rights and safety of 125,- 
000,000 of their fellow citizens. 


“Freedom of the seas” for the in- 
infi- | 
nitely less important than “freedom 


dividual, in other words, is 


from the war” which might finally 


have to be fought to vindicate a | 


fruitless principle. Therefore, ex- 
cept in rare and unusual necessity, 
American citizens should be pro- 
hibited from traveling at all upon 
belligerent ships. 

Critical comment has been di- 
rected against our strict neutrality 
codes (in my judgment, they are 


not yet strict enough), because of | 


the President's delay in recogniz- 
ing the existence in China of a 
“state of war,” the condition prece- 
dent to the application of the new 
code. This initial decision is and 
must be discretionary with the 
Chief Executive. I decline to dis- 
cuss the Sino-Japanese crisis at the 
moment, because when we are in 
the midst of an international crisis, 
Americans must be united, regard- 
less of their predilections. 


U.S. Livestock Assn., 


Through its President, 
D. M. Hildebrand, Seward, Nebr., 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
DO not think production control 
is a necessary element in any 
effective program of price support 
for agricultural products. We can- 


| not control world production, neither 


| 


| 


can we control weather conditions. 
We should make every effort to 
carry over one year’s feed surply for 
the protection oi our livestock and 
meat requirements. 

To réstrict production by paying 
benefits to those farmers who com- 
ply with Department of Agriculture 
recommendations and place a 
penalty on those who do not com- 
ply is unfair and would in my judg- 
ment tend to break down the thrift 
and initiative that has enabled this 
country to become the most pro- 
gressive nation in the world. 

One of the greatest needs to our 
livestock producers is a marketing 
bill that insures them of fair com- 


| petition for their finished livestock 


and the protection of our American 
market for the American producer. 

There is no need of a special ses- 
sion of Congress to act an a new 
farm program. The only farmers 
in distress are those located in 
drought territory and that is a mat- 
ter of relief, 


Newsarain « D+ 


| refiners 


‘Discrimination’ by quotas. 
Cost to housewives. Effect on 
demand for special session. 


ESPITE importunities and 


threats from the Administra- 
tion, Congress in its closing days 


enacted legislation continuing the 


| system imposing quotas on sugar 


production and imports substan- 
tially as in effect since 1934. 


Secretary Wallace had protested 
that countries exporting sugar to | 


this country would have their 


purchasing power reduced 


exports. Secretary Hull said it was 


unfair to Cuba and would handicap | 


the reciprocal tariff policy Secre- 
tary Ickes deciared the bill dis- 
criminated “in an extremely imper- 
ialistic maner” against products of 
the dependencies, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


President Roosevelt talked, in ad- | 


vance of Senate action, of veto un- 
less adjustments were made. But 
representatives of domestic sugar 
products and of domestic refiners 
worked on as they had been for 
months. They argued that the 
American sugar farmer needed the 
protected market; that the refining 
industry—operating at less than 
two-thirds capacity—also needed 
protection and could not compete 
with. foreign refinery labor. 


SENATORS TAKE A HAND 
Of the many delegations visiting 


the White House before he left the 
city, the President saw a group of 


| Senators from sugar-growing States | 
They brought | 
| charts, figures and finally—it now 


most frequently 


appears—promises. 
Would he sign or veto the bill? 


| Talk of a special session of Congress 


revolved largely about the prospec- 
tive answer, inasmuch as the then 
effective quotas would expire with 
December. 

In signing the bill at Hyde Park 
last week, Mr. Roosevelt found no 
fault with the quotas on production 
and imports of raw sugar but did ob- 
ject to the restrictions on imports 
of refined sugar from Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii 

“The sole difficulty,” he said, “re- 
lates to a little group of seaboard 
who, unfortunately, 
many years were able to join forces 
with domestic producers in the 


| maintenance of a continuing and 


powerful lobby in the National Capi- 
tal and elsewhere. This lobby has 


+ 
cost 


at the | 
expense of American agricultural 


for | 


the stockholders of these re- 
fining companies millions of dollars; 
and it has been wholly unnecessary 
so far as protection of tne domestic 
beet and cane producers is con- 
cerned.” 

The 


time for renewal of the 
legislation comes up in 1940, the 
matter of refined sugar quotas 
would be dealt with separately; that 
there would be no discrimination 
then against the dependencies, that 


when the 





standards in refineries of the de- 
pendencies by legislation; and “that 
in future legisiation they will see 
to it that the American housewife 
is protected adequately.” 

The President viewed these assur- 
| ancés as “a gentleman’s agreement 
that the unholy alliance between the 
cane and beet growers, on the one 
hand, and the seaboard refining 
monopoly on the other, has been 
terminated by the growers.” 


Hope was expressed by him that 


Congress would see fit to repeal or 
shorten the clause which continues 
the restriction on refined sugar im- 
ports until March 1, 1940. Offcials 
in Washington saw slight likelihood 
of this, however 


COST OF QUOTAS 

The Bepartment of Agriculture 
has estimated that the quota sys- 
tem cost Sugar consumers in this 
country $350.000,000, or about 2.6 
cents a pound, in 1936. Secretary 
Hull estimated the cost amounted to 


“ il 

Issues and Men 
| By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 

[Continued From Page 6.] 

Court, follow a distinguished New 
that of Errors and Appeals. has by 
law two lay judges who are ap- 
appointed just because they have 
had no legal training. Why not 
frankly adopt this plan for the Su- 
preme Court and thus humanize it? 
You see, I have absolutely spiked the 
argument that 1] have not sufficient 
legal training. 

As for F. D. R. and Jim Farley, it 
is true that I did not vote for the 
former either in 1932 or 1936. 
then, perhaps F. D. R. will remem- 
ber in my favor that I was the first 
editor ever to send a reporter out 
with him—when he was running for 
his first office. As for Jim, well I 
got a letter from him the cther day 
—sSigned in green 
| praising one of my articles, so I 

must be O.K. with him. 

Now just remember the slogan, 
please: Villard for the Supreme 

Court, the Liberal who Never Yields. 


visiting Senators, the Presi- | 
dent said, had assured him that | 


they would attempt to improve labor | 


WHAT THE SUGAR LAW MEANS 
. TO THE NATION'S CONSUMERS 


nearly $3 for every man, woman 
and child in the country 

Under the new law, 55.59 per cent 
of the domestic consumption re- 
quirements is allotted among do- 
mestic producers for growth and 
the rest to the other supply areas. 

While the mainland growers num- 
ber about 70,000, there are only 
about 27 beet processors and 13 cane 
refiners. The refining industry em- 
ploys about 14,000 persons. 

Whatever is said officially of them 


| or their tactics, spokesmen for both 


groups have shown a persistence 
and belief in the strength of their 
case no less marked than the oppo- 
sition in the Departments of Agri- 
culture, State and Interior. Wash- 
ington awaits with interest the 
next chapter in the story of con- 
flict. 











Jersey precedent? Its highest court, 


But, 


ink, by gosh— 


What is 


THE DIGEST? 


A stranger sharing a car seat with 
me was reading THE DIGEST. 
“What kind of a magazine is it?” I 
asked him.. “It’s this way,” he said. 
“Monday morning, I get reports 
from all department heads, which 
give me a complete summary of my 
business... On Wednesday, I read 
THE DIGEST and feel that I have 
been handed a complete summary 
of the world. To me, THE DIGEST 
is an essential service, not just 
something to read.” 


There are three broad divisions to 
THE DIGEST. First—“Story of 
a Week"—is a digest of important 
news events, brief, accurate and 
vivid but not flippant. 


Second is a feature section. Some 
situations are what you might call, 
“News-breeders.” They are the 
rumblings of coming events and 
upheavals. With candid text and 
photographs, THE DIGEST vis- 
ualizes these significant highlights 
of the passing show. 


The third division is, “Reading 
Around the World.” A large staff 
of editors reads current magazines, 
newspapers and books of the world 
and selects the essence. This di- 
vision keeps you posted on what 
the world is thinking. 


THE DIGEST is for busy, vigor- 
ous-minded men and women.. Such 
people earn good incomes. The 
half million families reading THE 
DIGEST constitute a market for 
higher quality merchandise. 
ALBERT SHAW, JR., 
Publisher of 


Raview oF Reviews 
: smeorperoting J / 
beniylagas/ 233 Fourth Avenue 
<< New York City 
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APPRECIATE THE 


CHOICER TOBACCOS IN CAMELS 7 


“Camelsgwent ‘round the 
world with me. I'll bet on 
them any time,” famous 
round-the-world re- 
porter, Miss Dorothy 
Kiigalien, says. “With 
Camels, steady smoking’s 
a steady pleasure.” 


*] have a long record as a Camel 
smoker—I'’ve smoked ghem for 
many years,” Bill Tilden states. 
“Here's one big point I'd like to 
make about Camels—they’re the 
cigarette that I've found doesn’t 
upset my nerves.” 


A QUESTIO 


HEY 
THAN 


“To me, Camels 
mean ‘Cheer’ with a 
capital ‘C,’” the fa- 
mous motorboat 
sportsman, George 


SMOKE 
ANY OTH 


N FREQUENTLY HEARD... 
ANSWER: 


IN 


Camel Cigar 


Reis, says.“Ialsolike 


Camel's hearty flavor. 
And I like the ‘lift’ I 
getwithaCamelafter 
I've been through a 


tough race.” 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS IN A MATCHLESS BLEND 


Camels are a matchless blend of finer; MORE EXPENSIVE, TOBACCOS —Turkish and Domestic. The 
skillful blending of leaf with leaf brings out the full delicate favor and mildness of these choice tobaccos. 


HE deeper y° 
you find that 
tobaccos can take 
with. As you'd 
ing tobacc 


are differe 
women in 


est-selling cigaret 


Men and women 
unadorned fact 
play the most imp 


pect, naturally mi 


os cost m 


illions more t 
— at — why they appeal mor 


all walks of life—w 


MORE 6 
ER CIGARETT 


THE WORLD 


respond to the 
that costlier tobaccos 
ortant part in making 
ettes milder and better 

ig i facts —the more 
: m: pat do to inferior 
om d tobaccos to start 
Ider, ——— 

Camel willing!y 

Att on why Camels 
e to men and 
e the larg- 
the world! 


not 


the place of £09 


ore to bu 
o get them. That 


hy they’r 
te in America..-of 10 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.O. 


“Camels go big out our way,” 
says Charlie Belden, boss of 
the Pitchfork Ranch, Wyo- 
ming. He is shown delivering 
a load of pronghorn antelopes 
to a zoo, via plane. “Cow- 
boys are great Camel smokers, 
They like that ‘lift’ they get 
out of Camels.” 


“So many girls at college 
smoke Camels,” says Miss 
Josephine O'Neill, co-ed. 
“Mental work often has 
an effect on digestion. I 
find that during meals and 
after, Camels make food 
seem twice as good.” 


“I've been enjoying Camels for 
years,” the famous parachute 
jumper, Joe Crane, begins."'I’ve 
smoked enough of them to 
prove that Camels don’t frazzle 
your nerves, Flavor? Well: ‘I'd 
walk a mile for a Camel!’ You 
can’t beat ’em!” 


ENJOY BENNY GOODMAN’S SWING BAND 


FOR A FULL HALF-HOUR! 


Tune in Benny's popular swingsters—hear his famous 
trio and quattette. Tuesdays—8:30 pm E. S.T. (9:30 


pm E.D.S.T.), 7:33 pm C.S.T., 


6:3 pm M.S.T., 


5:30 pm P.S.T., over WABC-Columbia Network. 














ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


DENTIST'S OFFICE ON WHEELS is rolling around 
Indiana. The complete office and laboratory equipment 
is housed in a specially built trailer. 
If this sort of thing becomes popular you won't have to go 
to see your dentist twice a year. He will drive around to 
see you. 


DUAL CONTROL CARS have recently been introduced for 
student instruction in Driving Schools. These cars are 
equipped with duplicate clutch, brake, and accelerator con- 
trols in the front seat so that the instructor can better demon- 
strate the proper method of operation. He can also take over 
the reins if a nervous student gets rattled. 

The perfect automobile for back seat drivers and an ideal 
solution to arguments as to who is going to drive, it is quite 
likely that these cars would sell remarkably well on the open 
market. 


A PERSON CONTEMPLATING THE PURCHASE OF A 
NEW CAR is like a man with a bad cold. The 
Sree advice rolls in from all sides because there 
are few subjects upon which the average man 
feels that he speaks with greater authority, 
despite the fact that the mystery of the com- 
mon cold has baffled experts and that the per- 
Paso d fool-proof automobile is still an engineer’s 
ream, 


PEOPLE ARE BUYING MORE ACCESSORIES with their new 
cars, so say the automobile dealers of the country. The average buyer 
specifies deluxe equipment and this extra equipment averages 64 
dollars per car. The biggest single item is a radio of the better sort. 
Twin horns, fog lights, heaters, buggy whip radio aerials, and wind- 
shield defrosters are in demand, and one big spender insisted upon 
two radios. 

It begins te look as though the car with an extra pair of wheel 
pants would be the big seller of tomorrow. 


O TEMPORA! 


When Dobbin shied and showed his teeth at the approach 
of a fire spitting “Benzine buggy” thirty years ago, his 
conduct moved the Missouri Automobile Ass’n to offer 
this remarkable suggestion. 

“Drive to one side of the road, and if possible hide the 
machine behind a clump of trees; then emerge quietly, take 
the bridles of the horses and lead them past the automo- 
bile. Then give the farmer a cheery slap on the back and a 
hearty ‘jolly!’ that will send him on his way feeling that 
indeed the automobile is the prince of them all.” 


THE HIGHER THE FEWER, applies to horsepower when driving 
at high altitudes. A car that develops 100 horsepower at sea-level has 
only 82 horsepower at an altitude of 5,000 feet. At the top of Pike’s 
Peak the same car only develops 60 horsepower. This means a re- 
sultant loss in gasoline economy. 

However, hills don’t make so much difference as you would imagine, 
The thing that eats up the gas is “Rolling friction” and that is de- 
pendent upon road surface rather than the steepness of the grade. 
he wow riction” can be reduced by keeping your tires properly 
inflated. 


LUGGAGE COMPARTMENTS 
are large these days and the 
average car will carry more lug- 
gage than two Red Caps can 
carry. 

It is well to remember that 
your luggage will last !onger if 
it is packed so that it cahnot 
shift around a great deal. 
Study your baggage and your 
available space before you just 
“throw the bags into the car 
and start off.’’ 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN and sometimes they happen upon 
stretches of road where the nearest doctor is miles away. 

Realizing this, the American Red Cross has established emergency 
first aid stations along the countryside and has trained thousands of 
people to administer first aid treatment. 

Many of these first aid depots are in gasoline stations and the 
attendants of these stations have been trained and certified as com- 
petent to give first aid treatment. 

Last year 222,000 people took the training course and 300,000 will 
have qualified by the end of this year. 

The foresight of this wonderful organization is to be highly com- 
mended. 


GASOLINE IS A PECULIAR PRODUCT. When you 
buy it at the pump, it is a liquid. When you use it, 
it’s @ gas. 

And when it gives you mileage and power, it’s a joy. 


In traveling 10,000 miles a car's rear axle has revolved 7,500,000 times, 
the crankshaft 30,000,000 times and the clutch, transmission, universal 
joints and rear axle pinion 30,000,000 times. With proper lubrication 
these revolutions are relatively unimportant but with worn lubricants 
they can easily develop into something serious. And most serious 
revolutions result in a loss of power. 


MAYBE YOU'RE MISSING SOMETHING. Maybe 

that place you've always wanted to visit isn't as 

Jar away as it looks on the map. Why not write to 

the Esso Touring Service for the best routes and 

suggestions on that trip you've always wanted to 

take. A line to Esso Touring Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, will bring you the necessary information absolutely free. 


Seve 4 any mngtoring yng Pa are “too good to keep”? Send 
them along to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Co. of New 
30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York City. Jersey, 
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over electric 
union. More authority for 
Mr. Martin. A F. of L. issue. 


Dispute plant 


1) an even greater extent the rivalry between the two branches 
1 of organized labor in the United States is entering into indus- 
trial disputes as a complicating, if not the major, element. 

It was the major element in the dispute at the plant of the Na- 
tional Electric Products Corporation, Ambridge, Pa., on which the 
National Labor Relations Board handed down a decision, last week. 
Over this decision in turn the American Federation of Labor and 
the Committee for Industrial Organization immediately joined 


battle. 


The company had signed a closed-shop agreement with an A. F. 


of L. union, ignoring the claims of a rival C. I. O. union to repre- 


sent the majority of the employees. 


The A. F. of L. union later 


went into court and obtained a decree directing the company to 


carry out the contract. 


Rut the Labor Board decided that for the company to precipi- 
tately sign such a contract, when the wishes of employees were in 


doubt, was to exercise coercion over 
them. The contract was declared 
void, and an election was ordered 
among the employes for choice of 
bargaining agent. 

(For a more complete account of 
the issues involved, see Page 2.) 

. 28 


Centralized Control 


For Auto Union 
THEN the United Automobile 
Workers convention came to an 
end last week, it left the same group 
of officers in effective contol, but 
that control was much stronger than 
it had been before. 

The outcome was a triumpn for 
Homer Martin, the presideut, who 
throughout the deliberations was 
armed with the powerful argument 
that the man who bargains must 
have the power to carry out his bar- 
gains. 


Negotiations wit. General Metors | 


Corporation had been halted pend- 
ing the outcome of this argument, 
the corporation contending that 
the union had shown itself “irre- 
sponsible” and must therefore agree 
to the dismissal of any employe who 
takes part in a strike not authorized 
by the head officials. 

Mr. Martin is now in a position to 
reply that the union’s constitution 
forbids any local to call a strike and 
empowers him to remove officials of 
such locals who disobey the constitu- 
tion on this point. 

The executive officers, enlarged in 
number from 12 to 24 members, 
must approve of his action, but Mr. 
Martin has among them 15 mem- 
bers who are in sympathy with his 
views on centralized authority. 

The convention voted to change 
the name of the union to “United 
Automobile & Aircraft Workers of 
America,” signalizing an intention 


State to replace the one which had | 


defied the council's orders. 

The council took final action on 
aMliation with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. Rela- 
tions had been broken off in 1917, 
the A. F. of L. not 
bound by action of the international 


body. Such action now requires 
unanimous consent of al] national 
groups. 

Paid-up membership was an- 


nounced to be 3,600,000, 
~ nr ® 


Seamen on Strike 

And a New Law 
EARINGS were in progress last 
week which may determine 
whether a law passed in 1936 to min- 
imize danger of sea catastrophes 
can be used to prevent sit-down 

strikes on ships 

The law empowers the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation to 
hold hearings on alleged misconduct 
of seamen and officers, and, if any 
are found guilty. to suspend or re- 
voke their licenses or certificates of 


service. 


The case arose from the refusal 
of a crew of the Seatrain ship “Ha- 
vana” to put to sea from New Or- 
leans On the captain’s orders. The 
shipewners sought to prove that the 
sit-down strike was to promote 
union organization, Union officials 


| contended that the issue was viola- 


of actively organizing the aircraft 


industry. 

Another resolution put the con- 
vention on record in favor of fol- 
lowing the lead of Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League in the political 
field, at least for the time being. 
If the C. I. O., however, should de- 
cide on independent political action, 


the union declared its intention of | 


cooperating with such action. 
xk 


Federation's Campaign 
Against the C. I. O. 


HE A. F. of L.’s executive council 
continued its pre-convention 
session at Atltntic City without‘ 
reaching any publicly announced 
decision on the question of recom- 
mending expulsion of the C. I. O. 
unions. The annual . convention 
meets in October at Denver, Colo. 
Ten of the C. I. O. unions were 


suspended by lost year’s conven- | 


tion. Some members of the council 
favored recommending outright ex- 
pulsion this year; others urged that 
would be to burn bridges which later 
events might prove to be useful for 
crossing. 

Plans were laid, however, for ac- 
tive rivalry with the C. I. O. in all 
principal fields. These plans in- 


cluded the chartering of industrial | 
unions similar in type to the C. I. O. | 


unions and a recommendation that 


the convention increase the sums 
payable to the Federation’s war 
chest from 1 cent a month per 


member to 2 cents. The correspond- 
ing contribution among C. I. O. un- 
ions is 5 cents. 

Reports were 
progress of the 


received the 


“purge” 


on 


of State | 


and city federations ordered by the | 


council, in 
all these regional groups are 
quired to expel all C. I. O. locals. 


re- 


accordance with which | 


In most of the large States and | 


most cities, the purges had been or 
were about to be carried out. 


While the council was in session, | 


however, a telegram arrived from 
the West Virginia Federation stat- 
ing that its convention had voted 


unanimously to defy the order. This | 


group is controlled 
Mine Workers, the 
the C. I. O. Plans 


by the United 
largest unit of 
were made for 


chartering a loya! federation in the 


J 





tion of a contract by the ship own- 
ers, who allegedly refused to pay 
overtime wages in accordance with 
an agreement with the unions con- 
cerned, both of which are affiliated 
with the C.L.O. 


se @ 


Sit-down Issue 
To Supreme Court 


HE sit-down strike issue is sched- 

uled to reach the Supreme Court 
in its coming term with an appeal 
now being prepared by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers. 

The appeal is against an injunc- 
tion issued at the order of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Philadel- 
phia, which held that a “sit-down” 
in the plant of the Apex Hosiery 
Company was not a strike but the 
forcible seizure of the plant. 

The court asserted that, by 
blocking the movement of goods in 
interstate commerce, the union had 
violated the anti-trust laws and thus 
was liable to the penaltes under 
those statutes. 

The union, in appealing the case, 
stated that, if the court’s ruling was 
upheld, then every effective and 
successful strike could be similarly 
ruled to be unlawful if the em- 
ployer was engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

The strike out of which this case 
arose was for the purpose of ob- 
taining a closed shop. In the final 
settlement, agreed to about a month 
ago, a conditional closed shop 
agreement was signed, the union 
being given seven months in which 
to enlist a majority of the em- 
ployees. If it succeeded, the closed 
shop would be effective. Otherwise 
the open shop would prevail. 

x * * 


Anti-Injunction Laws 
And Their Effectiveness 


OLLOWING the lead of Congress, 

which in 1932 passed a law for- 
bidding Federal courts to issue in- 
junctions in labor disputes except 
under narrowly defined conditions, 
a number of States have enacted 
similar laws applying to the State 
courts. New York is one of them. 

Last week New York’s anti-in- 
junction law provided the text and 
the occasion for a rebuke of one 
State Supreme Court Justice by an- 
other justice with coordinate juris- 
diction. 
The case concerned the picketing 
of.the plant of Wheeler Shipyards, 
Inc., in Brooklyn, during a strike 
which was called off on August 18. 


wishing to be | 








NEW CLASHES BETWEEN C. 
PURGING AUTO UNION OF 





—Wide World 


BUT THE RUMORS PERSIST—. 

haere F. McGRADY, Assistant Secretary of Labor, shown 
4 with Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, denied reports that 
he would leave his Government post to become head of the labor 
relations department of the Radio Corporation of America shortly 
after Labor Day. Rumors persist, however, that the Administra- 
tion’s ace “trouble-shooter” in labor disputes will resign to enter 
private industry. 





In issuing the injunction, he assert- 
ed that no strike or labor dispute 
within the meaning of the law ex- 
isted. Strikers defied the injunction, 
and one of them, an organizer for 


Justice Lewis L. Fawcett had grant- 
ed an injunction against picketing 
of the plant by members of the 
United Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers, an affiliate of the C. I. O. 
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the union, received a jail sentence 
for contempt of court. 

Then last week Justice Ferdinand 
Pecora voided the injunction and 
ordered that the union member who 


had been sentenced to jail should 


be released. He stated in his opin- 
ion: 

“The evidence indicates beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that a labor 
dispute was and is involved. 

“The urgent need for control over 
the granting of injunctions arose 
from the well-known abuses which 
frequently attended the issuance of 
such ex parte restraining orders in 
the past. The social and economic 
gains made by the elimination of 
those abuses would be erased if a 
temporary injunction could be 
granted in disregard of the statute, 


simply by a judicial fiat that no 
labor dispute existed. 
“Courts, above all other institu- 


tions, must ever display that com- 
plete respect for law which is evi- 
denced by a scrupulous observance 
both of its spirit and its letter.” 


x * * 


The Case For the C. I. O. 
As Seen by Mr. Lewis 


N AN address delivered on Sept. 
3, John L. Lewis, chairman of the 
C.1.0., announced that the member- 
ship of this organiaztion was 3,718,- 
000 


O. AND A. F. OF L: 





“IRRESPONSIBILITY"” 





—Wide World 
COMPROMISE STRATEGY 
Homer Martin, President of the 


United Automobile Workers Union, 
reveals that acceptance of the factional 
truce at the union convention was 
agreed to in order to thwart any ad- 
vantages employers might gain by 
protracted discord. The union now 
plans to intensify its campaign to 
unionize the Ford employees. 





He summed up the progress and 
growth of the organization and 
what, in his view, its place and pur- 
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farmer by the fact that high wages 
in the city, which is the object of 
unionization, create a market to ab- 
sorb the farmer’s produce. 

Mr. Lewis took occasion also to 
State that unionism, as opposed to 
communism, presupposes the ex- 
istence of employment. What it 
stands for, he said, is not the aboli- 
tion of the wage system but the in- 
crease of wages. Many of those 
who raise the ‘cry of communism 
against the C. I. O., he declared, are 
the people who oppose labor's just 
share of the inccme of the nation. 

JOHN W. Taytor. 





| 


| 
| 


| 


| poses were in the life of the nation. | 


| 


He argued that the interest of labor 
was inter-locked with that of the 
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American publishing. 


upon? 


two years ago? 


edents? 


Relations Reports. 


2217 M Street, N. W. 


‘The United States Patents Quarterly . . 





Publishers:.."° United States Law Week Administrative Interpretations 


relating to labor controversies? 


How was that last strike settled? What were the underlying 


the compli ‘ated subject of employer-employee relations. 


will be put in bound volumes for permanent use. 


Send today for further information, 


BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 


A private organization engaged in publishing periodicals relating to current legal and economic subjects 


Washington, D.C. 


Labor Relations Reports—Just Out 


We have just mailed to our subscribers the initial issue of the first 


comprehensive weekly survey of labor relations in the history of 


Covering the entire field of labor developments in all federal and 
state tribunals and agencies and presenting the information in factual 
form and without opinion of any kind, this service constitutes the 
most useful report on current happenings that executives of corpora- 


tions and labor unions can get today to guide them in understanding 


“Labor Relations Reports” will be published every week on Mondays 


in a form hand y for reference. The basic material for every six months 


This service differs from all other services heretofore presented, in 


that it covers not only the legal field of labor, but the news field as well. 


issues? 
What was the wording of the all-important provisions finally agreed 
What did the Labor Board decide last week, or a year ago, or 
What about the rulings of the newly-created state 
boards? . What definitions are they issuing which may become pree- 


What are the latest decisions of the federal and state courts 


All these questions and many more will be covered by Labor 


. Labor Relations Reference Manual ... Labor Relations Reports 


Patent, Trade Mark, and Copyright Weekly Reports . . . Cumulative Patent Digest 
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Tide of World Affairs: DODGING WAR PERILS IN THE FAR EAST 


Mersqnatca x U + 


Bombing of American lines. 
China’s defensive strength. 
Submarine attacks on Brit- 
ish ships. 


Continued flouting of interna- 
tional law at sea off the coasts of 
China and Spain has raised new 
worries for officials in Washington, 
London and Paris. 

While the circumstances 
greatly and emphasis is on avoiding 
the spread of war, there is a tension 
and uncertainty too much like 
early 1914 for comfort. The Sino- 
Japanese conflict remains the pri- 
mary American concern; but this 
Government doubtless will watch 
closely the attention given the 
Mediterranean situation this week 
in Geneva. 

Two incidents stood out 
the many that aggravated condi- 
tions in recent days. 

First, a Chinese airman bomb- 
ed the ‘Dollar Liner “President 
Hoover” as it lay at anchor at the 
mouth of the Yangtze River with 
263 passengers and a crew of 320 
aboard. Several of the crew were 
wounded, one fatally. 

Second, an unidentified subma- 
rine fired a torpedo at the British 
destroyer “Havock,” near Valencia, 
missing its mark. Depth bombs 
dropped by the destroyer were be- 
lieved to have sunk the attacker. 

The Chinese Government called 
the bombing a mistake, apologized 


+ 


differ | 


among 


and promised to make amends. Al- | 


though Sercetary Hull declined to 
say, the incident apparently will be 
allowed to rest there. He kept in 
frequent touch with President 
Roosevelt on the question of invok- 
ing the Neutrality Act. 


THE PHANTOM SUBMARINE 

Aroused by the torpedo attack 
and another that sank a _ British 
freighter near the same spot. the 
next day, the cabinet in London 
dispatched reenforcements to the 
Mediterranean to war on “pirate” 
submarines. French warships will 
join the campaign. 

Two Russian vessels also were re- 
ported sunk during the week, one 
in Greek waters and one off Algiers. 
Moscow ordered an investigation as 
a basis for “necessary measures.” 
Speakers at mass meetings de- 
manded that the Government 
“silence the Fascist dogs.” 

Since August began, 20 such at- 
tacks have been reported. Charges 
that the submarines were Italian 
appeared in the British and French 
press. Other reports said they be- 
longed to the Spanish Insurgents 
and were manned by Italians and 
Germans. Newspapers in Rome de- 
nied the allegations, saying “the 
Spanish Red fleet, often command- 
ed by Soviet or international offi- 
cers, possess enough underwater 
craft to carry on silent warfare.” 


“WHAT NEXT”’—THE QUESTION 

Officials of governments wanting 
peace seemed discouraged and be- 
wildered, but not in despair, as they 
asked “what next?” 

“World psychology, thank good- 
ness, is different from that sort of 
carefree resignation to the inevita- 
ble that marked 1914,” said one au- 
thority in private. 

“The peoples, at least, realize that 
war is costly, even to the victors. 
They are financially unprepared. 
For these reasons, nations appear 
willing now to suffer indignities 
which would have led to war be- 
fore this if the 1914 psychology pre- 
vailed. Even so, one major inci- 
dent could change it all. We sim- 
ply don’t know what to look for. 
The old standards of measurement 
are gone.” 

Secretary Hull was grave at his 
daily meeting with newspaper cor- 
respondents in the room beside his 





Congress’ Box Score: 


ONGRESS adjourned August 21 
but the record of the 
was not officialiy closed until last 


office. 
picture of Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State in those last trying days 
before the declaration of war against 
Germany. At his back was a pic- 
ture of Henry L. Stimson, originator 
of the doctrine whereby the United 
States refused to recognize the Gov- 
ernment established by Japanese 
conquest of Manchukuo. 

Choosing his words deliberately, 
Mr. Hull denounced the bombing of 
the “President Hoover” as unlawful, 
negligent and inexcusable. The 
Chinese Minister, Dr. Chenting 
Wang, had callec shortly before to 
express “profound regret” and 
pledge financial redress. 


The aviator believed the liner to 


be an enemy transport, he said, 
since it lay between two Japanese 
warships. He will be court-mar- 
tialed. Mr. Hull expressed gratifi- 
cation over the prompt acknowl- 
edgement of responsibility. 


ATTITUDE OF JAPANESE 

Japanese officials were slower to 
respond to Great Britain’s protest 
against the wounding of Sir Hughe 
Montgomery Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
the British Ambassador to China, by 
machine-gun from the air a week 
ago. The note from London de- 
manced “the fullest measure of re- 
dress,” including apology and assur- 
ance “that necessary measures will 
be taken to prevent recurrence of 
events of such a character” 

Final disposition of questions 
about such attacks on non-com- 
batants and bombing of civilians 
appeared dependent upon Japanese 
war fortunes. A spokesman at 
Shanghai said “at the present time 
we will refrain from bombardment 


of civilian populations,” and has- | 


tened to add that events might 
force a change. 


| CHINA SHOWS PLUCK 


Army plans for a major offensive 
along the Shanghai front had to 
be altered, meanwhile, because of 
determined Chinese resistance. Both 
on land and in the air, the Chinese 
were reported to be forcing the in- 
vaders back and thwarting attempts 
to land additional troops along the 
Yangtze. 

The announcement at this time 
of a non-aggression pact between 
China and Russia attracted atten- 
tion because of the possible impli- 
cations. While it was said at Nan- 
king to symbolize only moral sup- 


| port of the Chinese in the present 


undeclared war, Japanese officials 
at Tientsin soon thereafter charged 
the Soviet with supplying 210 mili- 
tary airplanes to China. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek 
sought international support for the 
Chinese position in two directions. 
In a communication to the League 
of Nations, he declared Japan “ir- 
revocably committed to a policy of 
military conquest.” With his Amer- 
ican-educated wife translating his 
words, he appealed at Nanking for 
foreign intervention “not only for 
China’s sake but for international 
Safety.” 

The foreign 


Governments, how- 


| ever, continued to restrict their ac- 


tivities to the preservation—so far 
as pessible—of their rights and prop- 
erties as neutrals under internation- 
al law. 

“Our entire nation,” said Mr. Hull 
in re-stating American doctrine, “is 
determined to avoid being again en- 
tangled in hostilities .... We have 
cooperated with other nations in try- 
ing to root out the causes which 
lead to war. We have refused to 
make any commitment, expressed 
or implied, which would limit our 
complete freedom of action or 
judgment.” 


PROBLEMS OF A NEUTRAL 

The fact that 20 American planes 
are enroute to China aboard an 
American vessel aroused specula- 
tion about what to expect if the 


| Japanese undertake to enforce their 


899 Laws, 40 Vetoes 


* all these were vetoed, of which two— 


session | 


Thursday, Sept. 2, the expiration of | 


the ten-day limit, excluding Sun- 
days, within which the President 
may sign or veto measures. The 


President cleared the docket at Hyde | 


Park that day. 

There is a 
about what constitutes a pocket 
veto. Under the Constrtution, the 
President has ten days, not includ- 
ing Sundays and holidays, after a 
bill has been presented to him, in 
which to act upon it. If Congress 
is in session and the President 


good deal] of inquiry | 


neither approves nor disapproves | 


@ bill within the 10-day period, the 
bill becomes a law. But when Con- 
gress adjourna prior to the expira- 
tion of the ten-day period following 
a bill’s presentation to him, it is a 
different story, for then any bill un- 
signed at the end of that 
fails to become a law. 

The record shows that 937 
and resolutions passed by Congress 
were cleared to the President and 
899 of them become laws. Forty of 


period | 


bills | 


war veterans’ piJ) and a bill respect- 
ing land bank rates—were passed 
over the President’s vetoes. 


Some of the more important bills 
Signed by the President the past 
week were: 


8.1685, Wagner bill to cooperate with 
States in slum clearance and low-cost 
housing; establishing a Federal Housing 
Authority, authorizing up to $500,000,000 
in Government-guaranteed bonds for 
loans and making an initial appropria- 
tion of $25,000,000 for credit grants; 
signed Aug. 30. 

H.R.8282, Federal Census of Unemploy- 
ment by Aug. 30, 1938, with $4,000,000 
authorized allocation from Work Relief 
fund; signed Aug. 30. 

H.R. 7667, Extending life of Jones-Cos- 
tigan Sugar Act, with modifications; 
Signed Sept. 1. 

8.2670, Authorizing $2,760,000 annually 
to States to develop wild-tife breeding 
and protective projects; signed Sept. 2. 

$.1567, Authorizing sale of helium in 
restricted quantities for commercial or 
medical use to foreign countries and 
authorizing acquisition of additional 
helium-producing properties, with a 
Government monopoly in helium; 
signed Sept. 2. 


Looking down on him was a + 


fe PO cae taseet coe deen, 
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—Wide World 


“LEATHERNECKS”—OFF TO THE ORIENT 


Hundreds of American Marines shown boarding 
sailing from San 


“Chaumont” prior to their 


the transport 
Diego, Calif., for 


Shanghai to reinforce armed forces protecting United States citi- 


zens in war-torn areas. 


Scenes reminiscent of war-time mobiliza- 


tion were enacted as crowds of friends and enthusiasts waved “bon 


voyage” to the Marines. 





blockade against the shipment. Sev- 
eral neutral merchantmen have al- 
ready been boarded by Japanese off 
the China coast. Officials in Wash- 
ington were reluctant to anticipate 
the possibilities, noting that much 
could happen to alter the outlook 
between now and the time the vessel 
reached its destinoation. This will 


not be for several weeks. 
“Stop the Bellancas” became the 
slogan for a campaign by five peace 


organizations to have the Neutrality | 
They are World Peace- | 


Act invoked. 
ways, the Naticnal Council for Pre- 
vention of War, Emergency Peace 
Campaign, the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Free- 


+ dom, and the Fellowship of Recon- 


ciliation. 


Among the questions asked, and of | 
which the State Department took | 


no immediate notice: 

“What does the State Department 
plan to do when the “Wichita” car- 
rying Bellanca planes is stopped, as 
British ships have been stopped by 
the Japanese blockade—resist, which 
means getting into the war, or ac- 


quiesce under pressure, which means 


humiliation?” 
“Now 


that a blockade has been 


declared, on what grounds does the | 


State Department justify a policy 
which looks toward one of two al- 


ternatives—war or the application of | 
neutrality under humiliating pres- | 


sure instead of an independent 


| peace policy?” 
SITUATION AT SHANGHAI 


Secretary Hull indicated this Gov- 


ernment was constantly weighing | 


all the alternatives attendant upon 


| applying the Neutrality Act. and the 


consequent ban on shipments of 
war materials to the combatants on 
American vessels. As a_ physical 
fact, it was pointed out this would 
injure China because that nation 
has not the shipping to come and 
get goods like the Japanese. Also, 
the Commerce Department esti- 
mated American investments in 


China exceed $500,000.000 in value. 


There were hints of differences 
between Secretary Hull and Secre- 
tary Roper about whether it was safe 
for American ships to stop at 


| 


Shanghai after the “President 
Hoover” incident. The State De- 
partment head stood with Admiral 
Harry Yarnell, in command of the 
Asiatic Fleet, that it would be best 
to avoid the port. 


| 


Shells were re- | 


ported falling near American craft, | 


including the cruiser “Augusta,” 


which had been hit once. Mr. Roper, | 
prior to the heavier fighting at the | 


week's end, felt 
would not be unduly endangered. 
It was decided that no more Ameri- 
can warships were needed at Shang- 
hai. 

THE BRITISH POLICY 


Rumors of disharmony between 


American ships | 


sumption of leadership by this Gov- 
ernment as took place during Jap- 
anese operations in China in 1932. 
President Roasevelt and Robert 
W. Bingham, our Ambassador to 
Great Britain, reviewed the rela- 
tionships at Hyde Park last week. 
The Ambassador reported the Brit- 
ish intent on keeping the Spanish 
War from spreading. He believed 
their armament program helped to 
assure peace, but acknowledged the 
possibility of more incidents in Spain 


| or elsewhere that would work in the 


Washington and London about Far | 


Eastern policy were discounted in 
responsible quarters. 
said that British overtures for joint 
actions met rebuffs. On the con- 
trary, according to persons in a 
position to know, the Governments 
have been cooperating to mutual 
satisfaction. This does not mean 
“joint action,” as that term is un- 
derstood in diplomatic .parlance, 
but rather that each has sought in 
its own way to serve the interest of 
peace and protection of 
rights. 


The British would 


It had been | 


neutral | 


welcome as- | 


sumption of major responsibility by | 


the United States in the dealings 
with Japan, no doubt, in view of 
threats to their interests from quar- 


| ters closer to home which require | 


watchfulness. But they have reason 
to believe there will be no such as- 


| demonstrate their “solidarity.” 


direction of war. 


THE DEADLOCK IN SPAIN 

Italian aid to Spanish Insurgents 
aroused the French Government 
again to protest. With both sides 
in the Spanish civil strife claiming 
victories and no end in sight, it was 
said officially in Paris that patience 
there and in Lendon had its limits. 
Whether the British sympathized 
with French hints that the “non- 
intervention” policy was becoming 
increasingly difficult to maintain 
could only be guessed. 

As another sign of the times, 
French authorities said the latest 
Army plans made possible the mo- 
bilization of 6,000,000 men within 
48 hours. 

And from Germany, avowing as- 
pirations of peace, Col. Gen. Herman 
Goering called upon Germans liv- 
ing in foreign countries to consider 
themselves National Socialists and 
He 


| attacked “sentimental pacifists.” 
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THOSE “BUTTER AND EGG” CONTROLS 
Starting Oct. 1 commodity traders in cotton, butter, 
eggs, potatoes and mill feeds come under the super- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture's Com- 
modity Exchange Administration headed by Dr. 

J. W. T. Duvel. (See article Col. 2) 





New Rules for Employers 
Under Social Security Act 


administering 
insurance sys- 


HE Bureau of Internal Revenue, 

tax collection for the old-age 
tem and the Federal features of unemployment in- 
surance, rules that: 

An employer, where wages re paid in cash, must 
furnish each worker a written statement of the 
amount of tax being paid by him to the Federal 
Government. Where wages are paid by check, the 
statement of taxes deducted must be furnished each 
calendar month. 

The term “casual labor,” applied to 
empt from the old-age and unemployment insur- 
ance provisions, is defined as labor which is “occa- 


a group ex- 


sional, incidental or irregular.” 

A cook employed on a ranch to prepare meals for 
ranch employes is “agricultura) labor” and exempt 
from the old-age insurance act. The same is true of 
a servant or cook in the home of a ranch owner, 
but a cook preparing meals for pay guests on a 
“dude ranch” is included in the terms of the act. 

Payments for services performed for labor unions 
are subject to the pay roll tax. 


Our Stake in a Trade Pact 
Involving $100,000,000 


TOTICE was given Aug. 31 by Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State, that this government intends to 
negotiate a trade agreemens with Czechoslovakia. 
Trade with that country buiks large in /his coun- 
try’s commerce, involving more than $100,000,000 in 
imports. 

Among the articles protectec by the Tariff Act 
of 1930, upon which duty reductions will be eunsid- 
ered, are: 

China, porcelain and other vitrified wares; bot- 
tles, vials, jars, ampoules and covered or uncovered 
demijohns; illuminating articles of every descrip- 
tion; plated glass; table and kitchen articles and 
utensils made of glass; snap fasteners and vlasps, 
belt buckles, trouser buckles, sho2 or slipper bucktes; 
cheese made from goat’s or sheep’s milk, except 
Roquefort; hops; ale, porter, stout and beer; towels 
and table linen; rugs; hats; boots and shoes of 
various kinds and grades; gloves; brass wind musi- 
cal instruments and pencils. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information does 
not require that written statements submitted to it 
follow any particular outline, but asks that refer- 
ences be to particular articles. Statements of in- 
terested parties then go to the interdepartmental 
trade-agreements organization for study. 





Blocking a Possible Method 
Of Evading Commodity Act 


HE Commodity Exchange Administration rules 
that: 

The practice of commission houses dealing in 
futures of asking their customers to sign a blanket 
agreement or power of attorney authorizing the 
commission firm to use customer funds as it sees 
fit is “an attempt to circumvent the plain purpose 
of the Commodity Exchange Act and is tantamount 
to asking customers to waive the rights under the 
law as a condition for trading at all.” 

There is no objection, however, to “bona fide 
agreements whereby customers, trading in com- 
modities covered by the Act and desiring also to 
trade in siocks or in commodities not covered by 
the act, will authorize the transfer of funds from 
one account to another as needed to aveid margin 
calls.” 


Closer Regulation by FAA 
Faces Dealers in Liquor 


EGULATIONS governing the relations between 

liquor manufacturers, importers and _ whole- 
alers and retailers are being tightened by the Fed- 
eral Alcoho] Administration. 

The FAA rules that manufacturers, importers 
and wholesalers may not furnish to a retailer ad- 
vertising devices or signs having a total value in 
excess of $10. This means that if a manufacturer 
furnishes a retailer with a new sign worth $10 the 
retailer must destroy or return to the manufac- 
turer all previous signs. 

Further: Manufacturers are prohibited from 
“paying or crediting the retailer for any advertis- 
ing display or distribution service.” 

Advertising placed by manufacturers or other 
members of the liquor industry in retailers’ booklets 
or souvenir programs constitute an illegal induce- 
ment and is prohibited. 

Gifts of samples to retailers or their clerks con- 
stitute a violation of the law. 
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ON LIQUOR TRADE—TRUCKING REGULATIONS 





The New Federal Controls 
For Commodity Traders 


NRADE in cotton, butter, eggs, potatoes and mill 
1 feeds will fall under regulations of the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture starting October 1. 

Rules and regulations Issued August 30 
the Commodity Exchange Act require daily trading 
reports by all brokers and by individuals whose 
open contracts run in excess of 5,000 bales of cot- 
of butter, eggs and potatoes, or 500 








under 


tom, 25 carlots 
tons of mill feeds. 

Reports must be filed with local offices of the 
Commodity Exchange Administration not later 
than 30 minutes before the opening of trade on the 
day following. These reports are to include: 

Total open accounts at the previous day’s close. 

Trading on the day for which the report is made. 

Total open accounts at the close of trading that 
day. 

Net position at the close. 

Deliveries made and received. 

Delivery notices passed, in the case of cotton. 

The reports, whether of brokers or of individual 
traders, must classify the accounts as to purpose, 
whether they are for hedging purposes, for spread- 
ing purposes, for speculative purposes or for the 
account of commission houses. 

In order that information may be kept secret, 
each trader whose operations are large enough to 
come under the law will be assigned a code num- 
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eeAJEWS-LINES of Government Ac- 

J tion” which appears on this page 
for the first time today, presents for 
readers of The United States News es- 
sential information contained in the 
vast volume of orders, regulations and 
rulings issued by the scores of Federal 
Departments, Adminis- 
trations and Corporations, all of which 
have the force of law. 

To compile this information 
week many thousands of words are ex- 
amined and those matters of more gen- 
eral interest presented in compact form 
for the reader. 


Commissions, 


each 


ber. If accounts are held by partnerships, corpora- 
tions, associations or trusts, detailed information 
concerning their organization and_ stockholders 
must be furnished on demand. 

Persons engaged in merchandising, processing or 
dealing in cotton, cotton yarn, cotton cloth or other 
cotton products who hold ‘or control in any one 
future 5,000 bales or more of cotton must report 
weekly on their holdings, both of cash and future 
delivery cotton. 
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Extending ICC Control 
Over Trucking Operations 


MHNHE Interstate Commerce Commission gradually 
is getting this country’s vast motor trucking 
industry under its regulation. 

Rules put into effect during recent days provide: 

Trucking operations that are incidental] to a pri- 
vately conducted business do not constitute unfair 
and destructive competition with common carriers 
if those operations are conducted at rates slightly 
lower than those of common carriers. 

The Motor Carriers Act does not prohibit opera- 
tion of motor vehicles for hire by a person engaged 
in the mercantile business, or the performance of 
motor carrier service by any person for his vendor. 

Mere fact of the ownership by the trucker of 
property transported by him is not enough to keep 


the trucking operation outside the scope of the 
regulations under the Motor Carrier Act. It must 


also be shown that the transportation service is 
not performed for compensation as a common or 
contract carrier. For example, if a truck operator 
should buy fresh vegetables for transportation back 
to his base of operations upon order of purchasers, 
in order to help cover the cosu of his return trip, 
he still would be w.thin the scope of the law. 

An agent selling bus passenger tickets for sev- 
eral motor transport companies is defined as a 
“broker” and as such is required to obtain a license 
under the Motor Carrier Act. 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD’S NEW FOUR AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLAR HOME 


~s the first time in its quarter-century history, the Federal Reserve 
Board, created to offer reciprocal benefits to the nation’s banks, oc- 
Built in simple architectural style of white 
terraced 
splashing fountains, the structure contains several 


cupies its own building. 
marble, air-conditioned throughout, with 


inaugural address: 
landscaping and 


unique features, 
should be.” 


feet long and 6 feet wide, which can seat 48 persons. 
wall of the entrance lobby is this extract from Woodrow Wilson's first 
“We shall deal with our economic system as it is 
and as it may be modified, not as it might be if we had a clean sheet of 
paper to write upon; and, step by step, we shall make it 


Carved on the 


what it 





chief of which is the board room, containing a conference table 137 
| 


Another Move in Solving 
Processing Tax Puzzle 


UDGE Albert L. Reeves of the Federal District 

J Court at Kansas City, Mo., ruled Sept. 2 that 
the Washburn-Crosby Milling Company should be 
permitted to retain more than $1,000,000 in proc- 
essing taxes levied under the old Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, 

The judge held that the milling company could 
not be forced by bakeries to pay to them the proc- 
essing taxes that had been passed along in the 
price of flour. 

The Federal Government 1s endeavoring to cap- 
ture this processing tax money with its “windfall 
tax.” 





| Trade Commission's Citation 
Against Millers and Bakers 


MVE Federal Trade Commission, Aug. 31, moved 

against an important segment of the flour 
milling and wholesale baking industries under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

A formal complaint alleges that brokerage fees, 
commissions, or other compensation and allow- 
ances or discounts in lieu of brokerage were al- 
lowed a service company, Quality Bakers of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., by large flour manufacturers, which are 
said to be representative of several hundred manu- 
facturers, processors, importers and producers. 

These fees then are said to have found their way 
to a group of wholesale baking concerns, utilizing 
services of the Quality Bakers of America, Inc. 
Ownership of Quality Bakers of America, Inc., is in 
the hands of members of the wholesale bakers’ 
association and half of the earnings of that serv- 
ice company are paid as dividends to owners, while 
the other half is retained to operate various serv- 
ices for members. 

The complaint alleges that “‘no 


services con- 


+ 


nected with the sale and purchase of materials and 
supplies, on which brokerage fees or other com- 
pensations were paid, have been rendered to the 
sellers by the service company or the wholesalers’ 
association or its members.” Consequently, a vio- 
lation of the Robinson-Patman Act is charged. 

Concerns selling through the service company 
are charged with violating the brokerage section of 
the Robinson-Patman Act by paying to the service 
company, as an intermediary, brokerage fees, com- 
missions and other compensations. 

The service company itself is charged with vio- 
lation of the brokerage section for receiving brok- 
erage and distributing it to the association mem- 
bers. 


U.S. Employment Service 
Ignores Union Affiliations 


NION or non-union membership can- 
not be taken into account, as a gen- 

eral rule, by the United States Employ- 
ment Service when placing men in jobs. 

The Solicitor of the Department of 
Labor decided: 

1.—No action canbe taken by the Em- 
ployment Service which will “encourage 
or discourage membership in any labor 
organization,” since that would be an 
unfair labor practice under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

2.—An employer may not properly re- 
quest that the Employment Service refer 
only members of a designated labor 
union except in cases where a bona fide 
closed shop agreement exists. In case 
of such an agreement the request can be 
filed. 


Interpreting the Scope 
Of Walsh-Healey Labor Act 


EW interpretations of the’ Walsh-Healey Act are 

issued by the Department of Labor in an ef- 
fort to broaden the effect of that act on labor re- 
lations. 

Under terms of this act an employer, filling con- 
tracts larger than $10,000 for the Federal Govern- 
ment, must not work his employes more than 40 
hours a week and must pay them minimum wages 
as prescribed by the Secretary of Labor. 

The Department has ruled as follows. 

Assembling: A contract for an article to be made 
by assembling miscellaneous parts, purchased by 
the contractor from other parties, represents a con- 
tract to manufacture an article in the sense in 
which the term is used in the Walsh-Healey Act 
and terms of that act apply. 

Construction, erection or installation: Construc- 
tion contracts are not subject to this act. But if 
most of the work of furnishing materials for instal- 
lation in a Government building is done away from 
the site of erection or installation, the contract is 
to be regarded as a manufacturing contract sub- 
ject to the law. 

Personal services: A contract exclusively for per- 
sonal services is not covered by the act. However, 
a contract in which services are incidental to or 
are an integral part of the manufacture or fur- 
nishing of materials, supplies, articles or equip- 
ment, is subject to the act. Thus a contract for 
laundry and dry cleaning comes within its scope. 

Installment delivery: Indefinite contracts which 
may exceed $10,000 come within the act irrespective 
of whether the material is delivered in installments 
or in one lot. 

Manufacturer under Regular Dealer: Manufac- 
turers producing under a contract awarded to a 
regular dealer who is subject to the Walsh-Healey 
Act, and delivering directly to the Government, are 
subject to the act <lthough supplying goods in an 
amount under $10,000. 

Secondary contractor: If a contract is awarded 
to a manufacturer subject to the act and in the 
normal course of business this manufacturer pur- 
chases supplies or materials used in manufactur- 


MORE MARKET CONTROLS—TIGHTER CURBS. 





—Underwood & Underwood 

NEW LIQUOR REGULATIONS 
W. S. Alexander, Administrator of the Federal Al- 
cohol Administration which recently promulgated 


between 
(See arti- 


new regulations tightening the relations 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 
cle Col. 1.) 





ing'the commodity, the work supplied by the sellers 
of these supplies or materials is not subject to the 
act. 

Manufacturer and dealer: If a contract for sev- 
eral items aggregating more thar $10,000 is awarded 
to a regular dealer subject to the act and he ar- 
ranges with a manufacturer to produce and ship 
directly to the Government an item involving less 
than $10,000 the manufacturer still will be bound 
by the stipulations in the regular dealer’s contract. 

Contracts of indefinite amounts: All contracts 
which may exceed $10,000 should include the stipu- 
lations required by the act unless the contract- 
ing officer knows in advance that the total amount 
of the contract will not exceed $10,000. 





How Industry Is Affected 
By the Cotton Loan Rules 


NDER formal orders issued by the Secretary of 

Agriculture, individual cotton farmers must ac- 
tually sell before July 1, 1938, the cotton on which 
they obtain price-fixing loans before they can re- 
ceive subsidy payments. 

This ruling is designed to force the sale of this 
year’s crop and to save the Government from the 
necessity of assuming ownership of more cotton 
when loans, soon to be made, mature. 

Nearly 2,000,000 cotton‘ growers and the industry 
built upon their product are concerned by the terms 
of the offerings formally made during the week. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, starting as 
soon as regulations can be completed, will loan 
growers nine cents a pound on cotton classing 7/8 
inch middling or better. In addition there will be 
cash subsidies to individual growers representing 
the difference between 12 cents a pound and the 
average price of 7/8 inch middling cotton on the 
ten spot markets on the day of sale, but not ex- 
ceeding 3 cents a pound. 





The Air Transport Service: 
Ruling Against Monopoly 


RULING of 31 pages by the Solicitor of the Post 

Office Department denied the request of the 
United Airlines and the Western Air Express for 
unified operation of a through air passenger serv- 
ice from the East to the West Coast. 

The two air lines had sought to set up a service 
that would overcome the necessity for passengers 
to change planes at Salt Lake City. The Solicitor, 
however, held that in this case the unified through 
service would violate provisions of the Air Mail Act. 

“It is clearly the intent of Congress,” the ruling 
set out, “that monopoly in the air transport services 
of the United States should not be permitted. If 
the proposed contract should be approved, then 
similar arrangements would be made by the three 
larger aviation companies with the smaller air mail 
contractors, which would necessarily result in com- 
plete control of the air transport industry and of 
the carriage of mail by airplanes becoming concen- 
trated in the hands of a few large monopolistic 
corporations.” 

The Solicitor found “not the slightest justifica- 
tion” for the argument that convenience of pas- 
sengers would be served much better by the uni- 
fied arrangement. 





Decisions That Clarify 
Labor Relations Act 


STEADY flow of administrative orders from the 

National Labor Relations Board is throwing 
more and more light on the operation of the Labor 
Relations Act. 

A decision on Aug. 31 involved the right of an 
employer to enter into a closed shop contract wth 
a union, without first holding an election under the 
Labor Board auspices. (Full discussion of this de- 
cision is found on Page 2.) 

On Sept. 2 the Board certified the United Elec- 
trical & Radio Workers of America, Local 1222, a 
CIO affiliate, as the exclusive representative of all 
employes of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
except employes in Department N. In that depart- 
ment, Local No. 8 of the International Union, 
Metal Polishers, Platers, Buffers and Helpers, an A. 
F. of L. affiliate, is to do the bargaining. This order 
was based upon the outcome of an election. 

An agreement of the Southern Lumber Com- 
pany of Warren, Ark., to bring its labor relations 
into conformity with the Labor Relations Act was 
embodied in a formal cease and desist order of the 
Board, made on Sept. 2. In this way a long hear- 
ing and possible court proceedings were avoided. 

Another Sept. 2 order of the Board directed a 
Norfolk dock company to stop discouraging mem- 
bership of its workers in Local 978 of the Interna- 
tonal Longshoreman’s Association and from en- 
couraging membership in Local 1379 of the same 
union. 
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the Southeast, that he had never 
seen “among the peasantry of 
Europe poverty so abject as #_yt in 
this favorable cotton year in the 
great cotton states from 4rkansas 
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part in welfare activities in her na- 
tive Massachusetts. She served as 
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Survey of untaxed lands. Rise 
in state debts. ‘Security’ for 
the jobless. 


EAL estate is one form of prop- 

erty which cannot be hidden 
away and on which, it is to be pre- 
sumed, that tax evasion and avoid- 
ance are most difficult. And taxes 
on realty now represent the only 
important source of revenue re- 
served exclusively to State and local 
governments. 

Yet the only determined effort 
made to uncover what was wrong 
with real property assessments has 
been made by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Studies by the WPA in 19 
States are reported to have dis- 
closed that large tracts of real es- 
tate throughout the country have 
evaded successfully all real property 
taxes for years. 

In Texas the WPA inquiry found 
that no less than 25,000,000 acres had 
never been assessed. To some exient 
this property had been “honestly 
lost” because surveys of pioneer days 
were none too accurate. But one 
129-acre plot listed as “waste land” 
was found to have improvements 
wortn half a million dollars includ- 
ing a modern cotton-oil mill. 

This WPA survey in Texas already 
has added $2,500,000 to the assess- 
ment rolls, a matter of $1,500,000 
more State revenue annually. And 
it is predicted that two-fifths of 
Texas property owners in the future 
will pay lower taxes because this 
tax-free land was uncovered. 

Similar studies on a smaller scale 
have been made in California, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. 

Many instances of unequal assess- 
ment were found. In one city assess- 
ments on valuable midtown proper- 
ty had not been changed since 1908. 

One successful method used in 
these surveys was the taking of 
aerial maps by airplanes, a method 
which quickly and accurately covers 
large areas and produces a record 
disclosing all buildings and other 
improvements. 

x * * 
ILLINOIS BACK IN LINE 

ESUMPTION of Federal grants to 

Illinois for old-age assistance, 
which were suspended July 27, was 
announced by the Social Security 
Board last week. It had been 
charged that the State had failed 
to comply with certain mandatory 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 
Steps thave been taken since to 
bring its administration of old-age 
assistance into conformity with the 
Act. 

The grant of $2,026,352 last week 
will apply to State expenditure for 
old-age assistance for the quarter 
ending Sept. 30 

Since its plan became effective on 
July 1, 1936, Illinois has received 
Federal funds totaling $11,528,241 to 
match a similar amount expended 
by the State. 

x * *® 
RECORD IN TRAFFIC SAFETY 

INCE 1934 the Minnesota traffic 
\J death rate has been far below 
the national rate. This record 
credited by highway safety authori- 
ties to three factors: Cooperation 
in the three fields of safety; educa- 
tion, enforcement and engineering; 
willingness to forget politics in a 
common effort to save life and limb 
on the highways; appeal to the in- 
dividual motorist. 

The Minnesota Safety Committee 
has a field organization with a sal- 
aried director which advises and di- 
rects the work of city and county 
groups. The legislature has passed 
the national traffic code setting a 
limit of 30 miles for cities and 60 
miles by day, 50 by night on first 
class highways in rural areas. The 
fatalities for the first six months of 
1937 were 204, a saving of 37 lives 
over the same period in the previous 
year. The reduction was made de- 
spite an increased use of 16,000,000 
gallons of motor fuel, which is taken 
as a barometer of automobile use 
and highway travel. 

x * * 
THE DEBT OF THE STATES 

HE total gross funded debt of the 

States increased 17 per cent, or 
more than $400,000.000, between 
1931-32 and 1936, and now amounts 
to $3,021,.641,000 

Five States account for 47 per 
cent of the total net State debts— 
New York, Illinois, California, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. These and 
the next five—North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, New Jersey 
and Minnesota—comprise all the 
States with net debts of more than 
$100,000,000 each, and their debts 
comprise 70 per cent of the total for 
the country. 

At the other 


is 


extreme, Arizona, 
Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Nevada, Ohio and 
Wisconsin, have little or no indebt- 
edness in the hands of the public, 
although State bonds in several are 


+ held by 


State agencies as 
ments 4 

This debt burden, thus computed 
and reduced to a per capita basis 
by B. U. Rathford of Duke Univer- 
sity in the current issue of the 
Annalist, average a $20.03 for the 
entire country but six States have a 
higher figure: Arkansas ($80.11), 
Louisiana ($70.29), South Dakota 
(62.39), Oregon ($47.92), West Vir- 
ginia ($44.85), and North Carolina 
($41.42). 

x * * 
WOMEN AS JURORS 
NEW avenue of employment 
opens to the women of New York 
—jury service at $3 a day. 

The Kleinfeld Act, qualifying 
women for jury duty, provides op- 
tional, not compulsory, duty. Women 
who desire to serve on juries must 
register and, as the law came into 
effect the first of this month, last 
week women, from socialites to 
charwomen, swarmed in great num- 
bers to present their applications to 
the commissioners of jurors 
throughout the State. 

It was the climax of a long fight 
by feminists for full citizenship rec- 
ognition, but the fight is not fully 
won, In four counties, Westchester, 
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invest- + total 


upon the 
length of 


amount, depending 
worker’s wage record or 
empioyment 

Only eight States require em- 
ployes to contribute to the funds 
that will guarantee such insurance. 
All other States build such funds 
entirely from taxes on employers 
This tax is set at 18 per-cent of 
the 1937 pay roll in all but four 
States and the District of Columbia, 
where the tax is 2 per cent: 

Most of the States provide for 
out of work benefits equal to 50 per 
cent of the worker’s full time weekly 
wage with a maximum of $15 a 
week. Two States set higher 
maximums, one $16 and the other 
$18. In 23 States the minimum is 
$5 a week or three-fourths the 
weekly wage. In the others the 
benefit ranges from $5 to $8. 

By July 15, a Treasury report in- 
dicates, more than  $331,000,000 
stood to the credit of States in the 
trust fund set up in the Treasury 
for the future payment of such 
benefits. 

A summary by the Board explains 
that there are nearly three men for 
every woman holding a Social Se- 
curity card. A larger group of card 
holders are under 35 and fewer are 


Wide World 


A NEW “JUDGMENT DAY” FOR NEW YORK 
Beginning Sept. 1, women of the State of New York became eligible 
for jury duty, according to a law passed by the legislature at its 


last session. 


Photo shows James McGurrin, Acting Commissioner 


of Jurors, taking the. oath of Dorothy Kenyon, First Deputy Com- 
missioner of Licenses, as to her qualifications for jury duty. 





| Monroe, Erie and Oneida, the right + for a specified time or an aggregate 


of women to sit on juries is still chal- 
langed on the ground that jury lists 
in those counties are drawn under 
a special act of the legislature and 
are not affected by the Kleinfeld 
Act. The appellate court in Roches- 
ter has ruled unanimously that the 
act applies to all counties. The 
question will be taken to the court 
of appeals, the highest State court. 

Under the act women are not 
compelled to serve on juries but 
may be enrolled, if they so desire, 
and register. Proponents hope that 
at the next session of the legislature 
the duty will be made mandatory. 

x * * 
SEEKING HIGHWAY SAFETY 

FEDERAL effort at control of in- 
t terstate motor vehicle control in 
the interest of safety was embodied 
in the bill sponsored before the late 
Congress by Senator Truman of 
Missouri. 

This measure which was favor- 
ably reported from committee but 
which failed in adjournment 
jam, focussed a spotlight on one of 
the most critical problems of traffic 
control—the barring from the roads 
of incompetent—and often too 
youthful drivers—who annually 
caus? many fatal accidents. It is 
regarded as a warning that unless 
the States act on their own ac- 
count, some sort of Federal regu- 
lation must ensue. 

Fewer than half the 
“standard” license laws, i. e., 
that require actual] driving, physical 
fitness and intelligence tests as pre- 
requisites to licensing. Another 21 
States have drivers’ license laws 
which for one reason or another are 
regarded as ‘sub standard.” And 
seven States—Florida, Illinois, Lou- 
isiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, South 
Dakota and Wyoming—place no re- 
Strictions whatever upon the opera- 
tion of passenger automobiles by 
the general public, though most of 
these do insist on’ licenses for 
drivers of taxicabs, buses and trucks. 

x* * * 

SAFEGUARDING THE JOBLESS 
HE dreaded fear of the worker— 
tne money distress that comes 
when a job fails—has been 
relieved for more than 21,000,000 
banished for more than 21,000,000 
persons with the nation-wide adop- 
tion of unemployment compensation 
legislation. That number of wage 
earners may now look forward, the 
Social Security Board estimates, to 
the income protection afforded in 

ll States and territories in con- 
formity with national legislation. 

The tate laws providing this 
form of protection follow a com- 
mon pattern in that they all will 
pay weekly benefits, amounting to 
abou half-pay to a _ qualified 
worker after a vrief waiting period 


the 


States have 
laws 


over 50 in comparison with the cen- 
sus figures of seven years ago. 

xx« re 
STATE AID TO THE AGED 

MENDMENTS and revisions in 
Ii State laws were necessary in 
several instances to meet Social Se- 
curity Board standards. Thus Col- 
orado revised its old-age assistance 
plan, and now sets an age require- 
ment of 60 years for 35-year resie 
dents, and a minimum monthly pay- 
ment of $45, which, however, may 
be lessened if State funds prove in- 
sufficient. The Federal contribution 
of $15 a month may be applied only 
on payments to persons more than 
65 years old. 

Some States have removed all 
citizenship requirements for both 
aged and blind dependents and have 
extended eligibility to inmates of 
private institutions. In a number of 
States the rental value of the home 
of an aged dependent has been ex- 
empted from income deduction. 

Oregon reduced the minimum age 
requirement for old-age assistance 
from 70 to 65, leaving only six States 
with the minimum eligibility age of 
70. These are Florida, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire 
and Pennsylvania. 

~ * * 
REVENUE FROM LIQUOR 
/}ITH appropriations at new highs 
in most States additional sources 
of revenue are sought to meet in- 
creasing costs of social legislation 
and other expanding governmental 
activity. The most favored field for 
new taxation is that of liquor, in 
which Federal-State tax conflicts 
are passibly the most numerous. 

The problems that accrue when 
Federal and State governments 
both tap the same field of taxation 
are growing more acute and an in- 
terstate commission is seeking earn- 
estly for some solution of this phase 
of taxation. In the field of liquor 
taxation the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has made a study of re- 
cent changes and lists States that 
have increased taxation rates on 
beer and spiritous liquors as: 

Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Maine, 
Maryland, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Carolina and Vermont. 

States that have decreased such 
taxation are California, Oklahoma, 
Washington and West Virginia. 

=e 2 ¢ 
STATE BIDS FORK TOURISTS 

The tourist and vacation business 
is making a greater appeal to many 
States. Advertising appropriations 
to date for the 1937 fiscal year 
amount to more than $2,000,000 in 
28 States, the largest item being 
that of Pennsylvania, $500,000 for a 
two-year campaign. Washington 
State aside $250,000 for the 
State Progress Commission 

Nine new States joined the pub- 
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Harry E. Yarnell, 


Aviator Admiral Who Commands 
The American Fleet at Shanghai, 


HE Navy had a man of deci- 

sion and diplomacy off distraught 
Shanghai last week in Admiral 
Harry E. Yarnell, Commander of 
the Asiatic fleet. 

On receiving word that a Chinese 
airman had bombed the liner 
“President Hoover,” he dispatched 
a destroyer at once to aid and sub- 
squently closed the port of Shang- 
hai to all American ships except of 
the Navy. Experience years ago 
taught him the dangers of such situ- 
ations. 

: Friends at 

f headquarters 
in Washing- 
ton watched his 
eB moves with 
Sconfidence. 
EF They look upon 
him not only as 
an able strate- 
gist, but one of 
the Navy’s best 
scholars and 
versed espe- 
cially in Far 

Eastern rela- 

tions. 
graduated from the 
in 1897, his favorite 
expression was “Well, let ‘er go!” He 
still is like that, and still keeps 
quiet until making sure of the facts 
first. 

There will be nothing “quick-trig- 
ger” about it if and when questions 
of direct action confront Admiral 
Yarnell in the Orient. He knows 
warfare and what it means. He is 
one of the few still living who served 
on the battleship “Oregon” on its 
record run from California around 
South America, to arrive at San- 
tiago just in time to take part in 
destruction of the enemy fleet in 
the Spanish-American War. 


Admiral Yarnell 


When he wa 
Naval Academy 


The young officer saw service in 
the Philippine Insurrection, the 
Boxer Rebellion, and at Vera Cruz 
in 1914. He was cited for assisting 
wounded men under fire in Mexico, 
and was awarded the Navy Cross for 
distinguished work on the staff in 
charge of American naval forces in 
European waters during the World 
War. 

After the war, and at an age when 
few men strike into new fields, he 
turned to aviation. While comman- 
dant at the Hampton Roads Air Sta- 
tion, he.became a pilot and earned 
his silver wings as an air observer. 
He hclds that an air force is an im- 
portant and necessary adjunct of the 
fleet, but the backbone will remain 
the battle force on the water, 

As a dark-haired midshipman who 
took pride in his Iowa heritage, Ad- 
miral Yarnell enjoyed football and 
gathering with his classmates over 
orange cider. White-haired now at 
62, he seems more slightly built than 
then and takes his principal exer- 
cise walking. He assumed command 
of the Asiatic Fleet last October. 
licity parade this year, advertising 
their natural advantages to tourists. 
They are Colorado, Iowa, Michigan 
($300,000), Oklahoma ($100,000), 
Nevada, New Jersey and Arkansas. 
As the competition for tourist trade 
grows, California and Florida spend 
no public money. However, in both 
States civic and community groups 
spend large sums 

x *®* * 


ITEMS FROM THE STATES 
MYHE d‘sputed tie vote in the first 

—— district of New Hamp- 
shire must await the next session 
of Congress for decision. A board 
of Congressmen last week closed its 
inquiry without announcing a deci- 
sion between Arthur B. Jenks (Rep.) 
and Alphonse Roy (Dem.), contest- 
ants for the seat. Last December 
Mr. Jenks was awarded a 10-vote 
victory in a recount after a tie of 
51,679 votes each. At issue is the 
allegation that the recount showed 
34 fewer ballots had been cast 
the town of Newton than has been 
recorded on election day. 

Wiih the first of the month be- 
came effective Pennsylvania’s 44- 
hour work week for women. No wo- 
man may work more than 5'2 days 
of eight hours each, excepting do- 
mesties, nurses. executives earn- 
ing more than $25 a _ week 
and some types of agricultural 
workers. Women in factories may 
not work before 8 a. m. nor after 
10 p.m. Estimating 500,000 women 
are now in industry, State officials 
except 20,000 new jobs will be cre- 
ated by the reduction in hours. 


In New York three convictions 
within 18 months for reckless driving 
or comparable violation of the State 
motor vehicle laws will cost a mo- 
toriss his driving license. The law 
became effective last May and by a 
ruling of the State Attorney Gen- 
eral, is retroactive. Thus any three 
convictions, even though they oc- 
curred before May 22, will give the 
motor bureau authority to 
take up the driver’s license. 


State 
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Mary W. Dewson, 


Security Board Member, Versed 
In Welfare Work and Politics 


MISS Mary W. Dewson, who gravi- 
\ tated from welfare work into 
politics, returned to her chosen vo- 
cation last week as the only woman 
of Social Security 


member the 


Board. 

Problems of administering the old 
age pension plan and cooperation 
with States on unemployment in- 
surance confronted her in the first 
meetings of the Board which she has 
attended since her appointment. 
From the time the President sent 
her name to the Senate, there was 
no doubt of confirmation. Not only 
was she popular, her experience had 
trained her for the new responsi- 
bilities. 

While Miss 
classmates were turning to home 
and fireside early in the century, 
her inquisitive mind dwelt more and 
more on problems of industrial eco- 
nomics. Woman’s interest should be 
in improving the social order no 
less than in the home, she decided, 
and aided in the campaign which 
extended suffrage to her sex. 

A friendship 
formed years 
before with 
Mrs. Franklin 

FD. Roosevelt re- 
sulted in her 
selection in 
1928 to head 

_ women’s activ- 
ities in the 
Mid-west for 
the Democratic 
National Com- 
mittee. Soon 
she was work- 

Mary W. Dewson ing with James 
A. Farley to gain the presidential 
nomination for Governor Roosevelt. 

So ably did Miss Dewson work, not 
only then but as director of the 
Democratic Women’s Division in the 
1932 and 1936 campaigns, that 
friends referred to her as a “king 
maker” among women, 

Mr. Farley paid tribute to her last 
winter at the testimonial dinner 
honoring him as Democratic Chair- 
man, After a speech praising him, 
Miss Dewson had placed a rose in 
his lapel and kissed him. 

“I’m grateful to Molly,” the chair- 
man said, blushing. “If it had not 


Dewson’s Wellesley 
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secretary of the Commission on Min- 
imum Wage Legislation when that 
State enacted the first such law in 
1912. For years she headed the 
State’s girl parole department. 

In her $10,000-a-year post admin- 
istering the Social Security Act, 
Miss Dewson will have facts perti- 
nent to that responsibility at her 
fingertips. Lawyers defending min- 
imum wage acts in the courts, have 
relied in part on her studies of the 
economic implications. Also, she 
helped draft the Federal law as a 
member of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Economic Security. 


Henry A. Wallace, 


Spearhead of the Campaign 
For New Crop Control 


MONG his many responsibilities, 
i Henry A. Wallace is a member 
of the board of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. It was in this 
capacity last week that he an- 
nounced the Government would 
lend nine cents a pound on the top- 
heavy cotton crop. 

Then, as Secretary of Agriculture, 
the slender Iowan approved another 
extension of federal regulation on 
commodity markets. Big traders in 
basic products must make daily re- 
ports beginning Oct. 1. 

Work for Mr. 
Wallace was far 
from _ stopping 
there. He could 
take satisfaction 
from the fact 
that the Presi- 
dent sided with 
him on _ nine- 
cent loans when 
members of Con- 
gress had sought 
more. Now came 
the job of pre- 
paring general 
surplus control legislation to ful- 
fill the compact that the legisla- 
tors made to assure the granting of 
the loans. 

The facts and figures were at his 
fingertips. Nearing his 50th birth- 
day, he could look back to studies 
of farmers’ problems which began 
in his youth at Iowa State College. 
The sight of corn being burned for 
fuel in those days when it brought 
less than ten cents a bushel had 
set him thinking. 

A year of European travel helped 
rivet his*attention on farm eco- 
nomics, The Secretary remembered 
that experience early this year 
when he said, after driving through 


Secretary Wallace 


on to the East Coas*.” 

That Governmeat must provide 
the answer has bzen his view since 
he surprised f¢aow-Republicans by 
attacking Coolidge policies while his 
father served as Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Candidate Roosevelt saw 
eye to eye with him in 1932. They 
have been driving together to the 
same objective ever since. 

“America Must Choose,” Mr. Wal- 
lace contended in a pamphlet by 
that name, between reduction of in- 
dustrial tariffs so foreigners can 
sell more goods here to get dollars 
to buy farm products, or greater 
federal control of crops and tax sup- 
port for farmers, or a considered 
middle-ground. His own choice, 
which Congress will be asked to ap- 
prove, is the “ever-normal granary 
plan,”"—a gearing of supply to de- 
mand with provision for storing 
surpluses in times of plenty for use 
in times of scarcity. 

The Secretary has retained his 
simplicity and directness in office. 
He remains almost ascetic in his 
tastes. He likes to work coatless 
these warm days. When the day is 
done, nothing appeals to him more 
than to relax at home with Mrs. 
Wallace, their two sons and 
daughter. 











CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each summer 
to the Crawford House 
at Crawford Notch. 
Up - to-date rooming 
space—the best of food 
—music by Boston 
Symphony players — 
Golf - Tennis - Swim- 
ming - Riding - Boat- 
ing - Hiking - no hay 
fever, Season June 26- 
Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals 86 a day and 
up. Booklet and diag- 
nosis of weekly rates- 
address: 


Barron Hotel Co. 
Crawford Notch, 
N 


N. H., 
Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices, 


are tens tat le! Bes 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH: NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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INCREASE 


"J&L STEEL is helping us to top our Sales Quotas’ 


This is typical of the experiences of many 
users of J &L Steel. They know they can de- 
pend on J&L, for here is a steel company 
that has grown to be the fourth largest in 
America, without mergers or consolida- 
tions, solely through service to its customers. 


YOUR 


“That extra quality we've put into our 
products...as a result of our change 
to J&L Steel... has had a healthy effect on 
both sales volume and customer satisfaction. 
With this higher quality as ‘ammunition,’ 
our sales force is doing an excellent job.” 


PROFITS WITH 


Tapping a heat of open hearth steel— 
Jones & Laughlin Pittsburgh Works 


You can profit from the high quality of 
J&L Steel Products. 
through buying from a single reliable 
source ... through correct application of 
the right grade of steel to your individual 
uses... through selling products that give 
increased customer satisfaction. 


You save money 


Learn how others are making more 
money. Investigate the profit-making 
applications of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Products to your business. Call in your 
Jones & Laughlin Representative today. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION - PITTSBURGH 


MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE 


1850 





Concrete Reinforcement + 
Sheets -+ 
Products «+ 





J&L PRODUCTS: Hot Rolled Bars, Plates and Shapes - 
Railroad Spikes and Tie Plates - 
Wire Rods and Wire Products + 
Fabricated Structural Work + 


Cold Finished Bars and Shapes + 
Tin Plate, Black Sheets and Manufacturing Ternes + 


Lightweight Channels - 
Steel Piling 


Junior Beams - Bars for 
* Hot and Cold Rolled Strip and 
Seamless & Welded Tubular 
Coke By-Products 
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Model Town Test 
Of Consumers Co-op. 


An experiment in Greenbelt, Md. 
Residents as stockholders. Divi- 
sion of profits. 


USINESS MEN will do well to keep an eye on an 

experiment in cooperative marketing to be car- 

ried on by the Federal Government in its model 
community, Greenbelt, near Washington. 

Here will be a flowering in practical form of the 
consumer cooperative idea strongly held by a num- 
ber of prominent officials in the New Deal. All of 
a single community's trade is to be carried out on a 
basis other than that of private profit. 

Greenbelt is a community, built by what was the 
Resettlement Administration and now is the Farm 
Security Administration, to house 900 families, of 
whom 300 are expected to establish residence in 
October. The business enterprises will be those of 
any community of 900 families, averaging about 
$1,700 a year income and renting their homes. 


NO INDIVIDUAL MERCHANTS 

But instead of inviting business men to come to 
the community and take their chance on the basis 
of survival of the fittest, the Government, with 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, as its 
agent, has signed a contract with the Consumer 
Distribution Corporation. This corporation was set 
up one year ago by Edward A. Filene, Boston mer- 
chant, to develop consumer cooperatives. It has 
a capitalization of $1,000,000. 

The plan calls for establishment of a separate 
corporation at Greenbelt. This corporation, in turn, 
will provide the capital with which to stock a gen- 
eral merchandise store, to operate a moving picture 
theater, to equip a beauty shop, to stock self-serv- 
ice food and meat market and a drug store, to set 
up a service station and to start a milk route. 

Management will be through the corporation on | 
a non-profit basis. 

As soon as operation is well under way, shares in 
the corporation are to be sold to residents in the | 
community, probably in $10 units. 

Here is where the consumer cooperative principle 
starts to work. 

The prices to be charged in the community en- 
terprise will be close to standard prices in the 
neighboring Maryland towns and in Washington. 
Merchandise is to be bought through regular chan- 
nels. Rent for store and office space will be paid 
to the Government, just as it will be by tenants in 
apartments. But rent is to be based on a percent- 
age of gross sales rather than on a fixed dollar 
basis. 

Profits that may accumulate from the operation 
of the business enterprises will be paid out as divi- 
dends to the consumer-shareholders rather than to 
any individual owners of the business. Wages paid 
in the cooperative stores will be determined by the 
market situation. Instead of depending on lower 
prices as an attraction toward cooperative opera- 
tion, dependence will be on the prospect of divi- 
dends. This is the Rochdale idea. 


PROJECT COST $14,000,000 


The community in which the consumer-coopera- 
tive venture is to be started has been built by the 
Government at a cost of about $14,000,000. Each 
unit, when costs are apportioned, has cost about 
$16,000, but this includes the cost of the business 
section, the school, the parks, the community house, 
and a number of other buildings. 

On the same day that announcement was made 
of the contract for operation of the business sec- 
tion, Mr. Wallace let it be known that the Govern- 
ment intended to build no more such communities, 
although it will operate those that it has built. 

Chief importance of the venture is expected to 
depend upon its influence on sentiment for com- 
munity enterprises of the same sort in other sec- 
tions of the country, financed by private capital. 
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The Voice 
of Goverument 


ERNEST G. DRAPER, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce: Why could not every single business 
association, large and small, national and _ local, 
bind itself together through inter-related commit- 
tees with the sole purpose of taking off the relief 
rolls into jobs of more or less of permanent nature 
4,000,000 persons between Sept. 1, 1937, and Sept. 1, 
1938? 

No one can convince us that this job cannot be 
done if, starting with a joint committee at the top, 
representing the larger business groups and working 
down to the local associations and chambers of 
commerce in each community, the war on unemploy- 
ment is waged vigorously and relentlessly until the 
backbone of this dread disease of democracy is 
broken. 

Here is a challenge that, if accepted and carried 
out in good faith, will show that industry has the | 
best interests of democracy at heart and is willing | 
to prove it. | 

| 





How can we convince the country so that once 
end for all, industrial management will assume that 
type of national statesmanship which is its rightful 
heritage? The best way to accomplish this result, 
it seems to me, is not to engage in further talk. The | 
best way is to act. 

If, in two years from now, 4,000,000 additional | 
persons can be put to work, the wages they earn | 
will amount to about four billion dollars. This | 
purchasing power, circulating through the distrib- | 
utive system, will add a like amount to our national 
income. If, as now seems likely, our national in- | 
come for 1937 will be about 70 billion dollars, then 
by 1939 there is a real chance that, with four million | 
more men at work, it may exceed 85 billion dollars 
or about four billion dollars more than our annual 
income in 1929. It is given to few individuals or 
organizations to engage in an essentially unselfish 
enterprise and still profit financially by the out- 
come. Yet that is exactly what would happen if this 
Suggestion should be carried out with success. 

(From an address before the annual Conference 
on Industrial Relations, at Silver Bay, N. Y., Aug. 
28.) 


out soon. 
zled by the lagging tendency of new orders. 
building, construction prices obviously have 
moved ahead out of line with the advance in 
rents, 

















Greenbelt Exterior 


LACING all business to be done in the town of Greenbelt, product 
of the Resettlement Administration, on a cooperative basis under 
the direction of Edward A. Filene’s Consumer Distribution Corpora- 
tion, the Federal Government is just about ready to throw open the 
gates of a model suburban town for 900 low-income 


Edward A. Filene 




































Greenbelt Interior 


—Harris & Ewing from Resettlement Administration, Underwood & Underwood 


families, seven 


BUSINESS WITHOUT PROFIT FOR UNCLE SAM’S “MODEL” TOWN 


miles from Washington D. C. No profits are to come to the corpora- 
tion, but will accrue to the benefit of 
Should the tenants desire, the commercial enterprises will be turned 
over to cooperatives to be organized by the residents. 
per dwelling-unit is set at $31.23 a month, 


the inhabitants of the town. 


Average rental 








THE SLACK IN INDUSTRY: ITS CAUSE AND EFFECT— 


WHAT FEDERAL ECONOMISTS SAY OF AN UPSWING 





Mecsanana « UO 


Industry in the doldrums. Hesita- 
tion marked in building. Defla- 
tion and a boom alike discounted. 


| 





oe business trend, at this stage of recovery, 
puzzles the Government's analysts. Indices 
are moving far off schedule. 

Security markets have developed weaknesses. 
The same is true of many commodities, particu- 
larly those from the farm, Retail trade contin- 
ues disappointing, Wholesale buying in many | 
lines is under expectations. The steel industry 
is disappointed by the volume of demand. 

Yet the political situation is quiet momen- 
tarily. Congress has gone home. No import- 
ant new experiments are being launched. Relief 
is being curtailed sharply. There is no present 
budget scare, 

If the old theories about Government inter- 
ference with business applied, a boom should be 
under way. 

Also: 

Farm income is continuing to break records 
for any year since 1929, Employment and pur- 
chasing power in the hands of wage earners is 
holding well. There is some concern over the 
situation in the Far East, but President Roose- 
velt is withholding application of the neutrality 
laws and foreign trade shows no appreciable 
upset. 

Then what is the matter? Why isn’t business 
showing a tendency to move out of its summer 
rut? 

Search for an answer was carried to the men 
who are closest to the facts and whose task it 
is to analyze and report to the White House 
and to Cabinet members on these facts and the 
trends they reveal. 








A start was made at the 


agency chiefly depended 
A BIT PROLONGED, upon by President Roose- 


IS ONE EXPLANATION vet to provide him with 


guidance in interpreting the business situation. 
The officials here encouraged the early summer 
White House comments on what they had re- 
garded as a too rapid price rise. It is in this 
agency that much of the concern over a pros- 
pective boom has been concentrated. 


THE SUMMER PAUSE, 


“The summer pause is extending longer than 
anticipated,” observed the economist who is 
closest to the figures. 

“August probably showed little or no change 
in the index of industrial production which has 
held at 114 per cent of the 1923-25 average dur- 
ing June and July as contrasted with the 118 
per cent in May. September prospects suggest 
no more than a slight upturn, if any. One or 


two soft spots could produce a decline. 


“The reason? There is no simple answer. In 


| cotton and wool textiles, ordinary cyclical fac- 


tors are at work. They should start to smooth 
In steel, the industry itself is puz- 


In 


That is a vital situation. In trade, par- | 


ticularly wholesale trade, buyers can hardly be 


| Business Barometers | 


prices are soft.” 

But, it was asked, does all of this suggest any 
important upset to the recovery movement. 

“That is hardly to be expected,” came the 
answer. “The fundamentals are unchanged. De- 
mand for goods is there. 
plentiful and is in the hands of large numbers 
of people who can be counted upon to spend it. 
Of course, the downturn in security prices sug- 


Money is cheap and 


gests uncertainties in the minds of people with 
money. But once the adjustments now under 
way are worked out there will be another for- 
ward move. 

“Apparently we counted too much upon home 
building to take over when the flush of buying 
that got under way in the summer of 1936, after 
the bonus payment, had worn off, 


The next stop was at 
the office of a well-known 
New Dealer whose analy- 
sis of the economic situ- 


BLAME PLACED ON 
BUILDING PRICES BY 
ANOTHER ANALYST 


ation played an important part in shaping the 
1933 experiments and who continues to advise 
an important member of the Cabinet as well as 
the White House. 

To this economist the situation in the build- 
ing industry dominates right now. 

“We had expected that as the effect of the 
1936 bonus payment began to wear off and as 
the Government contracted its pump priming 
expenditures, home building would come for- 
ward to fill the gap and to carry on, 

“Others, apparently, had the same idea. The 
result was that building labor, building material 
suppliers and contractors all started to grab 
theirs. The average of building labor wages 
in one year advanced from 79 cents an hour to 
92 cents. Building material prices are back to 
96.4 per cent of the 1923-25 average when all 
commodities are under 87 per cent. Contractors 
have skyrocketed margins. Together they have 
done something to the goose that could lay the 
golden egg. 

“Farm income is showing a sensational in- 
crease. But that increase only serves to bolster 
the situation, not to speed it beyond this point. 


HE index of wholesale commodity 
prices dropped 0.9 per cent in the 
week ended Aug. 28 owing to sharp de- 
creases in prices of farm products and 
foods. 

This index now stands at 86.5 per cent 
of the 1926 average and is 2.0 per cent 
below the year’s high of April 3. 

Exports in July totaled $267,185,000, 
compared with $180,390,000 in July, 1936, 
and imports totaled $265,349,000 com- 
pared with $195,056,000 one year ago. 

New York reported a 2 per cent de- 
cline in department store sales and de- 
clines were noted in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and Cleveland, Chicago reported an 
upward trend, and St. Louis sales gained 
7 per cent. 


+ expected to be in a hurry when commodity + 
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“Then there is something else to watch. Sec- 
ond quarter earnings of large corporations this 
year were not far from those of 1929. Auto- 
mobile companies are raising prices. Prices of 
other important industrial products are being 
advanced. The much-discussed redistribution 
of income is going on—but in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

“We have made little progress in spreading 
income more evenly, Right now we have shut 
off pay checks to more than 500,000 former 
WPA workers and there is a grave question 
whether the Government isn’t slowing its pump 
priming too fast. Business has yet to demon- 
strate that it can stand on its own feet.” 


A THIRD ECONOMIST A Slightly different 


paenicts cxrenoep “'C™ <me from on for 
portant economist who 
DELAY IN UPSWING advises another impor- 


tant Cabinet officer. This economist has been 
expressing the opinion for some time that there 
is going to be no fall upturn. 

“My belief is that we are in for a period of 
from six to nine months when business will be 
slow,” he explained. 

“There should be no very sharp slump, but 
neither is there prospect of an early rise. The 
reason is to be found in the maladjustments that 
always come after a period of rather rapid ex- 
pansion. This country’s business did go ahead 
in rather sensational fashion during the period 
that began last summer and continued through 
May of this year. Costs and prices got out of 
line in several places. 

“A period of hesitation now is in order while 
things get straightened out. It is nothing seri- 
ous. The long trend will continue upward. 
Prices of commodities are not going to break 
badly. National income will be about 10 per 
cent higher this year than last. Unemployment 
should not increase to any extent. This is a 
breathing spell. 

“Building is the industry that has to pull the 
country out of the rut, and building is one of 
the least well adjusted of industries. Hitches 
should be ironed out by next spring, if not 
earlier.” ‘ 


CONFIDENCE SHOWN Other of the Govern- 


STEPS ARE TAKEN TO ment economists ex- 
pressed pretty much the 
CHECK DEFLATION same line of thought. 


None regarded the present situation as particu- 
larly unhealthy, but all believed that the idca 
of an early boom could be forgotten. 

Neither is much attention being given to the 
probable effects of the Far Eastern trouble on 
American business. Apparently the economists 
expect trade with Japan to go on as usual and 
the Chinese trade is relatively small. 

The absence of any important labor trouble 
at this stage is regarded as encouraging. 

Still, steps are being taken to use Government 
powers to check any very important deflation 
at this stage. Federal Reserve Banks are con- 
tinuing their reduction in discount rates. WPA 
has discontinued forced removal from its rolls. 
A bottom has been placed under cotton prices. 
Similar action is in sight for corn. 

In other words, the planners—somewhat puz- 
zled at the moment—still are active. 

Owen Scott. 
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| Question of Profits 
Again in Limelight 
Division of the income. Higher tax- 


ation a remedy? Federal policy 
makers and new experiments. 











N® signs that the White House policy advisers 
have not ‘forgotten their earlier interest in 
business profits gradually are coming to the surface. 

Two officials, whose opinions carry weight in the 
highest quarters, observed Privately during the 
past week that figures on industrial profits reveal 
part of the reason for the trouble in which some 
industries now find themselves. 

These officials observed that business men fre- 
quently are told that the New Deal primarily is an 
attempt to redistribute fhe national income—tak- 
ing from who have through taxation and distribute 
ing to those who have not. 

But actually, both contended, the long trend toe 
ward concentration of the national income is cone 
tinuing. 


WHAT STATISTICS SHOW 


Point was made of the first figures on halfe 
yearly industrial profits, showing that the profits 
of big concerns averaged about 36 per cent higher 
than a year ago and in some lines were sensationally 
higher. In some fields those profits are at or near 
1929 boom levels. 

This looks to the officials as though industry may 
be taking too large a slice for itself. They observed 
that larger volume was returning much greater 
profits, even before price advances were put into 
effect supposedly to cover the cost of wage ad- 
vances, The wage advances, according to this view, 
could have been absorbed in the sales volume. 

It’s the same old story in the opinion of these 
important economic advisers. 

Business men want to get all there is to get while 
the getting is good; and the same is true of labor; 
with the result that prices and incomes tend to get 
out of line with adverse results. A period of adjust- 
ment then follows and, presumably, such a period 
is at hand. 7 

This time, however, more attention is being paid 
to policies that the Government can apply. 


SURTAX NO MAGIC FORMULA 


Disappointment was expressed over the operation 
of the surtax on the undistributed portion of cor- 
poration earnings. This was designed to drive 
more profits into circulation. Officials now say that 
it offers no magic formula to meet the problem of 
income distribution. 

Added interest is shown in closing further loop- 
holes in the income tax laws. This goes for com- 
munity property states, where husband and wife 
can divide their incomes for tax purposes, and to 
laws which permit husband and wife to file sepa- 
rate returns. 


MORE TAXES; MORE SUBSIDIES 


Also, use of the subsidy principle is to be cone 
tinued on a grand scale. 

The loan and subsidy program for cotton—to cost 
at least $130,000,000—fits into that picture, along 
with continued WPA, continued PWA, continued 
AAA subsidy payments for soil conservation and 
other uses of the machinery of Government to 
syphon cash into the hands of “under-privileged.” 

The argument of the New Deal advisers is that if 
too large a portion of the income from production 
goes to the owner, who may not put that income di- 
rectly to work, then there is a “leakage” in the 
flow of purchasing power that tends eventually to 
narrow demand and to cause a slowing of business, 

The formula for dealing with that situation now 
calls for heavier taxation to get money from higher 
income groups for distribution to the lower income 
groups who will quickly spend what they get. 

New experiments along that line are on the fire. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


JAMES W. HOOK, president, New England coun- 
cil: Industry should wholeheartedly support the 
principle of old age assistance and separation bonus, 
It should adopt as a policy the encouragement of 
producers to resist price advances. It should advo- 
cate and support the theory that, as technique in 
production improves, the benefits, including profits, 
must be shared liberally with workers and con- 
sumers. Industry should also assume a share of 
the responsibility and leadership in training men 
and women. 

Finally, industry should support the right of its 
employes to bargain collectively free from coercion 
from any source and demand that the one-sided 
Labor Relations Act be amended to make such 
bargaining possible. 

(From an address before the recent Annual Con- 
ference on Industrial Relations, at Silver Bay, 
N. Y.) 


x**«* 
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0. J. ARNOLD, president, Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, of Minneapolis: Life in- 
surance “primed the pump” of our consuming pub- 
lic during the six depression years by dipping into 
the savings of the past. Life insurance poured six- 
teen billions of dollars back into the hands of 
policyholders and their families during that pe- 
riod; almost eleven billion dollars were paid to the 
living policyholders. 

The Federal Government in the same period 
primed the pump with a little over five billion dol- 
lars, through relief and work-relief agencies and, 
to just that extent, mortgaged our nation’s future 
to accomplish the priming. Can anyone deny that 
“pay-as-you-go” is the only economy of true se- 
curity? 

(From an address before annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, in 
Denver, Colo.) 
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Federal Spending: Two Views of the Year's Outlay 
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Conflicting figures of House 


leaders. Position of Treas- 


ury. Talk of balanced budget. 


EDFRAL spending, on the basis of 
the lowest figure on Congres- 
siona! appropriations at the session 
just ended, is at the rate of $779,- 
000.000 a month, 
Federal spending, on the basis of 
figure on Congressional 
the rate of 


the lowest 
appropriations, is at 
$854,000.000 a month. 

The first figure is based on a total 
of $9,355,595,892 for appropriations 
at the session, which is the compu- 
of Rep. Clarence Cannon 
(Dem.), of Missouri, Acting Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

The second figure is based on a 
total of $10,252,892,556 for appro- 
priations, which is the compilation 
of Rep. John Taber (Rep.), of New 
York, ranking minority member of 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 

Differences in the two totals are 
due to the inclusion of reappropria- 
tions in Mr. Taber's estimate and 
their exclusion in Mr. Cannon’s. 
Apprcpriations at the past session, 
Mr. Taber painted out, were more 
than twice as large as the authori- 
zations in 1931. 


THE DEFICIT TODAY 

t the same time that these ap- 
propriation figures were made pub- 
lic the Treasury disclosed that the 
Government ended the first two 
months of this fiscal year, Aug, 31, 
with a deficit of $352,144,659, as 
compared with $349,745,334 a year 
ago. 

Does this Increase mean that the 
Federal deficit has risen faster than 
last year despite increased revenues 
due to better business and the 
President's efforts to obtain econ- 
omy? 


ee 


tation 


Plugging the “Community 
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Losses of Federal Revenue. 
Discrimination in Burden of 


Income Tax. Hunt for a 


Remedy. 


we Congress enacted the tax- 
loophole plugging measure in 
the closing days of the session 
just ended, it .eft unplugged several 
of the major loopholes througn 
which flow millions in tax revenue 
every year. 

Now Congressional fiscal experts 
are working to stop up one of those 
loopholes—that caused by the com- 
munity property laws in effect in 
Arizona, California, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, Nevada 
and Washington. 


+ 
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Under the property laws of these , 


States, long neld valid by the Su- 
preme Court, husband and wife are 
permitted to file separate income 
tax returns, thus splitting in two 
ways the income of either spouse, 
without regard to which is the 
breadwinner. 


JOINT RETURNS SOUGHT 

Studies started under the direction 
of the special Hcuse subcommittee 
on taxation, it was announced last 
week, are aimed at the possibility of 
enaciing legislation to require hus- 
bands and wives in all States to file 
joins income tax returns, thus fore- 
ing many into higher tax brackets. 





AUSTRALIA 


NEW ZEALAND 


LOW COST ROUTE 
Round Trip 
$296 up Cabin Class 


You'll sail on the modern- 
ized Aorangi or the Niagara 
with stops at Hawaii’ and 
Fiji en route to New Zea- 
land .. . Round trip, $454 
up First Class, Australia’s 
150th Anniversary Celebra- 
tions begin in January and 
last through April. Round 
trip to Sydney, $574 up 
First Class; $393 up Cabin 
Class. Alsoall-expense tours. 
See YOUR OWN AGENT of 
any Canadian Pacific office 
in the U. S. or Canada. 


CANADIAN 
AUSTRALASIAN LINE 


Representative Taber 


Revresentative Cannon 
—Wide World, Underwood & Underwood 


JUST HOW MUCH DID CONGRESS APPROPRIATE? 


— seems to be some disagreement among members of the 
same committee as to the amount appropriated by the last Con- 


gress. 


Representative Cannon (Dem.), of Missouri, Acting Chair- 


man of the House Committee on Appropriations, offers a total of 


$9,355,595,892.57. 


This, however, is $897,296,664.03 less than the esti- 


mate of $10,252,892,556.60 made by Representative Taber (Rep.), 
of New York, ranking minority member of the Committee. 


the Treasury state- 
ment shows that the Government's 
fiscal position is considerably bet- 
ter than the deficit total indicates. 

One of the major reasons why 
deficit totals have continued to run 
ahead of last year is the Govern- 
ment’s practice of using net repay- 
ments to Government lending agen- 
cies, such as the RFC, to offset ex- 
penditures. 

Thus, during the first two months 
of Jast year the RFC returned a net 
of $199,961,994 to the Treasury but 
during the same period this year 
it returned only $21,900,175. Alto- 
gether there was a net expenditure 
from revolving funds, such as that 
of the RFC and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, of $8,091,831, as 
compared with a net inflow of $226,- 
971,724 into the Treasury from these 
funds last year. 

Also, a part of the increase was 
due to a transfer of $113,000,000 to 
the old-age reserve account and to 
the railroad retirement account. 
No similar transfer was made last 
year. 


Analysis of 


Such legislation, Treasury officials 
estimate, might permit collection of 
nearly $100,000,000 more in revenue, 
$40,000,000 of which would come 
from the eight community property 
States, 

Here is the difference in income 
tax paid in Celifornia, a_ typical 
community property State. and in 
New York State: 

A New York resident with a sal- 
ary of $100,000 pays about $32,525 
Federal income tax. 

A Californian with the same sal- 
ary may cause one-half to be re- 
ported by his wife and the Federal 
income taxes payable by the two wi! 
be only $18,626. 

Unless some action is taken to end 
this discrimination in favor of resi- 
dents of community property tax 
States, it is feared that other States 
may enact similar laws. 


HUGE POSSIBLE LOSS 

If all 40 of the non-community 
property States should pass com- 
munity property laws, Treasury of- 
ficials estimate, the loss in revenue 
to the Federal Government might 
amount to $400,000,000 annually. 

Thus far all Treasury efforts to 


Death of Resettlement: 


[Continued From Page 3.] 
Successful operation for more than 
a@ year. 

Suburban Resettlement: This 
program involves the construction 
of three large suburban communi- 








Canadian Mines 
Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the principal 
developing and producing 
mines of Canada, as prepared 
by the Northern Miner Press 
A copy of this invaluable com- 
pilation of Canadian mining 
information will be forwarded, 
without obligation, upon re- 
quest. 
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Revenues are running more than 
$100 000,000 a month ahead of last 
year. Receipts for July and August 
aggregated $862,618,618 as compared 
with $636,902,126 for the same 
months in 1938. 

The increase in receipts attribu- 
table to better business conditions, 
the additional revenues expected 
from the newiy-enacted tax-loop- 
hole plugging law and the Presi- 
dent’s drive to cbtain a 10 per cent 
reduction in current departmental 
expenditures, Mr. Cannon pointed 
out, may yet enable a balancing of 
the Federal budget for the current 
fiscal year except for public debt re- 
tirement. 


RELIEF SPENDING DECLINES 
Reccvery and relief expenditures 
dropped from $570,914,009 for July 
and August last year to $373,413,- 
222 for the same months this year. 
A large part ef this reduction was 
in WPA expenditures which dropped 
from $314,680,469 for the two months 
a year ago to $235,034,721 this year, 


a cut of nearly $80,000,000. 


+ 
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On the other hand, “general ex- 
peditures,” distinguished from 
the rise was due to heavier expendi- 
tures for pubiic works, Social Se- 
curity and the Navy, part of it was 
accounted for by expenditures for 
items formerly included in the “re- 
covery and relief” category. 

In his discussion of the budget 
outlook Mr. Cannon asserted that 
work relief appropriations already 
have been cut about one-third and 
that Congress at the coming ses- 
sion may acconiplish “a further de- 
crease in this fund through the re- 
turn of workers to private employ- 
ment and the assumption by the 
States and local committees of more 
of the relief burden.” 


RISE IN PUBLIC DEBT 

The public debt on Aug. 31 stood 
at $37,045,040,588 as contrasted with 
a total of $33,380,468640 on that 
date in 1936. 

It is expected that the total will 
rise slightly as a result of the sale 
of Treasury bills in excess of ma- 
turities but it is expected to drop 
again when the Treasury retires 
$350,000,000 of maturing Treasury 
bilis out of the general fund. This 
operation will be possible, officials 
point out, through the use of Sep- 
tember tax receipts. 

x~** 


SEPTEMBER FINANCING 

HE Treasury has announced 

that its Sept. 15 financing will 
be restrigted to an offering in ex- 
change for $817,483,500 of 314 per 
cent notes which mature at that 
time. 
Treasury policy, as it has been out- 
lined recently, is to depend on bill 
issues for any new cash. The ex- 
tent to which the Government can 
avoid seeking new money, it is 
pointed out, is dependent on fur- 
ther increases in tax revenues and 
the amount of gold which ha.. to be 
bought for the inactive fund. 


NEW SECURITY ISSUES 
New money financing to improve 
plant facilities and increase work- 
ing capital continues to be a propor- 
tionately more important factor in 
registrations with the SEC. 
Of the total of $266,886,000 of 


as 


-Property Tax Loophole 


obtain enactment of legislation to States, having an income of a cer- 


require the filing of joint returns 
has been defeated on the ground of 
States’ rights and the argument that 
to compel joint returns would in- 
crease the actusi tax payments of 
many families throughout the non- 
community property States. 

Mark Graves, State Tax Commis- 
sioner of New York, in a letter to 
members of his State’s delegation in 
Congress at the time the tax-loop- 
hole plugging law was considered at 
the recent session of Congress, 
pointed out the inequities caused by 
the community property laws. 


DISCRIMINATION CITED 
“In with the Presi- 
dent’s 
said Mr. Graves, “I venture to call 
to your attention one important fea- 
ture, namely, that of the discrimi- 
nation against the taxpayers of 40 
States on account of the method 
permitting reperting of family in- 
come in the eight community- 
property States. 
By providing family and de- 
pendency, family is 
an economic, taxable 


connection 


unit. The 


June 1 inessage to Congress,” 


recognized as | 


family living in community-property 
. ae _ ~~ 


Its Record 


ties for the housing of low-income 
industrial workers and farmers. 

These communities are known as 
Greenbelt, outside Washington; 
Greendale, outside Milwaukee; and 
Greenhills, outside Cincinnati. 

Each town is to provide from 750 
to 1,000 low-rental houses and they 
are intended demonstrate that 
town planning. can provide low-in- 
come workers with low-rental homes 
far away from the crowded areas 
of big cities. (See Newsgram No. 
9, Page 12.) 

Subsistence Homesteads: Thirty- 
nine subsistence homesteads are in- 
cluded in the program to show what 
can be done to provide farm and 


to 


part-time factery work for former | 


city dwellers. 
The final consequences of the Re- 
settlement Administration program, 
declare the officials who have di- 
rected it, will not be known for many 
vears. But already its effects are 
being felt from the great metropoli- 
tan areas to the poverty-stricken 
farmlands and in the Matanuska 
project in Alaska it has given this 
country its first colonization venture. 
GLENN NIxon. 


tain size, should, in all fairness, con- 
tribute as much to the support of 
the Federal Government as does a 
like family with the same income 
in any other State.” 

If New York State should enact 
community property laws, officials 
estimate, Federal income taxes in 
that area might be cut from one- 
third to one-half and the Federal! 
Government might lose as much as 
$100,000,000 annually. 





Finance Ticker 


Foreicn Divipenps.—Dividends on 
foreign holdings of American stocks 
totaled approximately $130,000,000 
in 1936 as compared with an esti- 
mated $83,000,000 the previous year, 
according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Income to foreigners from 
other “long-term investments” was 
estimated at $30,000,000, as con- 
trasted with $25,000,000 in 1935. 


x * re 


PaN-AMERICAN MONETARY CONFER- 
ENCE.—Eight nations have approved 
and two have rejected a proposal 
for an _ inter-American monetary 
conference to be called in an “en- 
deavor to bring about monetary 
stability and the termination of ex- 
change control.” The United States, 
Brazil and Argentina have not yet 
replied to inquiries on the confer- 
ence proposal and without the sup- 
port of these countries it is consid- 
ered unlikely the conference will be 
held. 

* ¢ @ 


RFC DitssurRsEMENTS. — Authoriza- 
tions and commitments of the RFC 
through July 31, including disburse- 
ments of $898,170,006 to other gov- 
ernmental agencies and $1,799,984,- 
880 for relief have amounted to $11,- 
813,479,922. Of this amount, $1,405,- 
928,992 has been canceled and $933,- 
703,398 remains available to the bor- 
rowers and to banks in the purchase 
of preferred stock, capital notes and 
debentures. 

x * * 


Farm Deets.—Farmers will speed 
up payments on their indebtedness 
this fall, predicts 'F. F. Hill, Deputy 
Governor of the Faria Credit Ad- 
ministration. During the year ended 
July 1 debtors of the FCA paid off 
more than $106,000,000 of principal 
although only a small fraction of 
the amount was due. 


» 


securities registered during July, 
which became fully effective, $144,- 
124,800 were intended for immedi- 
ate cash sale for the account of reg- 
istrants This compares with a total 
of $369,065.000 in June and $362,- 
925,000 in July, 1936. 

Of the funds to be obtained by 
immediate cash sale of securities, 
$19,025,026, or 13.2 per cent, was to 
be used for the purchase of plant 


and eqyipment and $22,833,835, or 
15.8 per cent, was to be used as 
working capital. 

Excluding securities issued for 
conversion, manufacturing indus- 
tries accounted for 51.7 per cent of 
the tgtal, as compared with 16 per 
cent last year. Financial and in- 
vestment companies accounted for 
21.3 per cent against 29.4, while 
public utilities accounted for 17.1 


per cent of the registrations, against 
44.4 in 1936. 

Common stocks accounted for 30.1 
per cent of the total registrations, 
against 21.9 per cent in July, 1936. 
Secured bonds dropped from 46.7 
per cent of the total to 14.46 and de- 
bentures from 17.4 per cent of the 
total to 1.7. Preferred stocks ine 
creased from 4.2 per cent of the 
total to 41.2. 
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A BRAND-NEW CUSTOMER used the 
telephone today. Betty Sue called 
up the little girl around the corner. 

Every day, hundreds of Betty 
Sues speak their first sentences into 
the telephone. Just little folks, 
with casual, friendly greetings to 
each other. Yet their calls are han- 
died as quickly and efficiently as 
if they concerned the most impor- 
tant affairs of Mother and Daddy. 

For there is no distinction in 


telephone service. Its benefits are 


some day become commonplace. 
But it is never that to the workers 
in the Bell System. 

There is constant, never-ending 
search for ways to improve the 
speed, clarity and efficiency of your 


telephone calls . 


available to all—old and young, 
rich and poor alike. 


To Betty Sue, the telephone may 


MG 


. . to provide the 


most telephone service, 


and the best, at the low- a 


est possible cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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Nearly twenty years ago Shan the problems of labor and 
capital were acute, President Woodrow Wilson expressed 
just as progressive and enlightened a philosophy on the sub- 
ject of employer-employee relations as any man in public 
life today. But Mr. Wilson was fair-minded.» He held the 
scales even. He denounced mob violence by steikers as 
readily as he deplored the arbitrary attitude @f employers in 
refusing to grant collective bargaining. 

It cannot be doubted that were Mr, Wilson in the Presi- 
déncy in 1937 he would not hesitate publicly to criticize labor 
groups which sanction sit-down strikes and other unlawful 
acts, that he would with equal vigor insist that workmen be 
freed from coercion by professional organizers or their 
agents, and that he would denounce as unreasonable those 
employers who refuse mediation or any of the orderly proc-’ 
esses for the adjudication of disputes. 

To me it has seemed that what Mr. Wilson said in the two - 
speeches quoted below might still guide the; progressive- 
minded among us who want to see labor disputes diminished,. ‘ 
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Excerpts from an Address by Woodrow Wilson before the 
American Federation of Labor, Buffalo, N. Y., November 12, 
1917: 


OBODY has a right to stop the processes of labor 
N until all the methods of conciliation and settle- 

ment have been exhausted. And I might as. well 

say right here that I'am not talking to you alone. 
You sometimes stop the courses of labor, but there are 
others who do the same, and, I believe.that I am speaking 
from my own experience not. only, but: from the»experi- 
ence of others, when I say that you are reasonable in a 
larger number of cases than the capitalists. I am not say- 
ing these things to them personally yet, because I have 
not had a chance, but they have to be said,»not in any 
spirit of criticism, but in order to clear the atmosphere 
and come down to business. Everybody on both sides has 
now got to transact business, and a settlement is never 
= in when both sides want to do the square and 


right thing. 

Moreover, lemen 
MGB SPIRIT FOE ah a Mette ‘avoid “#1 mH 
OF AMERICAN parties can 


" brought face. t 
. face, I-can differ from. @ mi 

INSTITUTIONS much more: tadically when he is 
not in the room than I can when heis ‘in: m, because 
then the awkward thing is. he.can come ba at me and 
answer what I say. It is:always dinigabut, for a man 
to have the floor entirely to himself. Therefore,.we must 
insist in every instance that the parties come into each 
other’s presence and there discuss the issues between 

and hot separately in places which havé no communi tion 
with each other, ... 

Let us show ourselves Americans by showing that we 
do npt want.te go off in separate camps or groups by our- 
selv¢s, but that we want to cooperate with all other classes 
and all other groups in the common enterprise which is to 
reledse the spirits of the world from bondage. I would be 
willing to set that up as the final test 6f an American. 
That is the meaning of democracy. I have beén very 
much distressed, my fellow citizens, by some.of the things 
that have happened recently. The mob spirit is display- 
ing itself here and there in this country. Ihave no sym- 
pathy with what some men are saying, but‘I have no sym- 
pathy with the men who take their punishment into their 
own, hands; and I want to say to every man who: does 
join such a mob that I do not recognize him as’ worthy 
of the free institutions of the United States. There are 
some orgafiizations in this country whose object is an- 
archy and the destruction of law, but I would not meet 
their efforts by making myself partner in destroying the 
law. I despise and hate their purposes as much as any 
man, but I respect the ancient processes of justice; and I 
would be too proud not to see them done justice, however 
wrong they are. 


SELF CONTROL 





So I want to utter my earnest 
protest against any manifestation 
of the spirit of lawlessness any- 


ESSENTIAL TO 
DEMOCRACY where or in any cause. Why, 
gentlemen, look what it means. 


We claim to be the greatest democratic people in the 
world, and democracy means first of all that we can gov- 
ern ourselves. If our men have not self-control, then they 
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_ ditions of labor. 


‘sot be negative in character, 
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are not capable of the great thing which we call demo- 
cratic government. A man who takes the law into his 
own hands is not the right man to cooperate in any forma- 
tion or development of law and institutions, and some of 
the.processes by which the struggle between capital and 
labor is carried on are processes that come very near to 
taking the law into your own hands. I do not mean for 
a moment to compare it with what I have just been speak- 
ing of, but I want you to see that they are mere grada- 
tions in this manifestation of the unwillingness to coop- 
erate, and that the fundamental lesson of the whole situa- 
tion is that we must not only take common counsel, but 
that we must yield to and obey common counsel. Not all 


of the instrumenta'ities for this are at hand. I am hopeful’ 
that in the very near future new instrumentalities thay be.” - 
organized by which we can see to it that various things 1 


that are now going on ought not.to go on» , There aré 
various Processes of - : dilution of labor and thé unneces- 








din, Oe hae 


now on the part of 

4 @: 3¢ set Into this some instru- 
“mentality ° "cooperation | by which the fair thing will be 
done all around, Jam hopeful ¢hat some such instrumen- 
talities may be devised, but whether they are or not, we 
must use those we have and upon every occasion where 
it is necessary have such an instrumentality originated 
upon that occasion. 


which ought not to 


Excerpts from an Address'to Congress by Woodrow Wilson on 

December 2, 1919: 

No one who has observed the march of events in the 
last year can fail to note the absolute need of a definite 
program to bring about an improvement in the con- 
There can be no settled condition lead- 
ing to increased production and a reduction in the cost 
of living if labor and capital are to be antagonistic in- 
stead of pattrers.. Sound thinking and an honest desire 


rie . toserve the interests of the whole nation, as distinguished 


om the; interests. of a class, must be applied to the solu- 
iow of this: great'and pressing problem. The failure of 
ther nations to: consider this matter in a vigorous way 
"ae produced’ bitterness arid jealousies and antagonisms, 
de of radicalism. The only way to keep men from 
ting against grievan¢es is-to’ remove the grievances. 

Afi unwillingness even t6idiscuss these matters produces 
« only dissatisfaction and gives comfort the extreme ele- 
"merits in our country which end@ayor to stir-up-disturb- 
vancés in order to provoke governments ‘to embark upon a 
course of retaliation and repression. The seed of revo- 
tution’ is ‘repression. ‘The remedy for these things must 
must .be constructive. 
It. must comprehend the general interest. The real anti- 
dote-for the unrest which’ manifests itself is not suppres- 
sion, but a ‘deep consideration of the wrongs that beset 


“our fational life and the application of a remedy. 


Congress has already shown its 
willingness to déal with these in- 
dustrial wrongs by establishing 


LABOR MUST 
the eight-hour d the stand- 
COOPERATE ard in 2 field of ate. It 


has sought to find.a way to prevent child labor. It has 
served the whole country by leading the way in develop- 
ing the means of preserving and safeguarding lives and 
health in dangerous industries. It must now help in the 
difficult task of finding a method that will bring about a 
genuine democratization of industry, based upon the full 
recognition of the right of those who work, in whatever 
rank, to participate in some organic way in every decision 
which directly affects their welfare. It is with this pur- 
pose in mind that I called a conference to meet in Wash- 
ington on December Ist, to considér these problems in all 
their broad aspects, with the idea of bringing about a 
better understanding between these two interests. 

The great unrest throughout the world, out of which 
has emerged a demand for an immediate consideration 
of the difficulties between capitahand labor, bids us put 
our own house in order. Frankly; there can be no per- 
manent and lasting settlements between capital and 
labor which do not recognize the fundamental concepts 
for which labor has been struggling through the 
years.... 

To analyze the particulars in the demands of labor 


CAPITAL AND 


LABOR’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Two Addresses of President, Wilson Cixe the Fundamental Principles of a Sound Relationship 
Between Employers and Employees—The Argument Against Mob Violence —Its 
Menace to True Democracy—The Challenge of Class 
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LABOR NOT 


ree beings, . possessed of deep yearnings and desires. 





SIM oa 
is to admit the justice of their complaint in many 
matters that lie at their basis. The workman demands an 
adequate wage, sufficient to permit him to live in comfort, 
unhampered by the fear of poverty and want in his old 
age. He demands the right to live and the right to work 
amidst sanitary surroundings, both in home and in work- 


shop, surrounflings that develop and do not retard his own 
‘health and well-being; and the right to provide for his 


children’s wants in the matter of health and education. 
In other words, it is his desire to make the conditions of 
his life and the lives of those dear to him tolerable and 
easy to bear.... 


Governments must recognize the 
right of men collectively to bar- 


TO BE. TREATED gain for human objects that have 
AS “GOMMODITY as their base the mutual protec- 


tion and welfare of those engaged 


| jn all industries. Labor must not be longer treated as a 


commodity.” Tt must be regarded as the activity of human 
The 
business man. gives his best thought to the repair and re- 
plenishment of his machinery, so that its usefulness will 
not be impaired and its power to produce may always be 
at its height.and kept in full vigor and motion. No less 
regard ought to be paid to the human machine, which 
after all propels the. machinery of the world and is the 
great dynamic force that lies back of all industry and prog- 
ress. Return’to ‘the old standards of wage and industry 
in employment are unthinkable. The terrible tragedy 
of war which has just ended and which has brought the 
world to the vergé’of chaos and disaster would be in vain 
if there should ensfie a return to the conditions of the past. 
Europe itself, whenceshas.come the untest which now 
holds the world at bay,-is an example:of standpatism in 
these vital human matters’which America might as well 
aceépt as an example, not to be followed but studiously 
to be avoided. Europe made labor the differential, and 
the price of it all if enmity and antagonism and prostrated 


- industry. The right of labor to live in peace and com- 


fort: must be recognized by governments, and America 
should:be the first tp lay the foundation stones upon which 
industrial peace shall be built. 

Labor not only is entitled to 


GOVERNME NT'S" adequate wage, but capital 
DUTYTO PROTECT si, should receive a reasonable return 
EVERY CLASS upon its investment and is entitled 


to protection at the hands of the 
government in every emergency. No government worthy 
of the name.can “play” these eleménts against each other, 
for there isa mutuality of interest between them which 
the government must.seek to exprens | and to safeguard at 
all cost. 

The right of individuals to strike is inviolate and ought 
not to be interfered with by any process. ‘of government, 
but there is a predominant right, and that is the right of 
the government to protect all of its people and to assert 
its power and majesty against the challenge of any class. 
The government, when it asserts that right, seeks not to 
antagonize a class but simply to defend the right of the 
whole people as against the irreparable harm and injury 
that might be done by the attempt by any class to usurp a 
power that only government itself has a right to exercise 
as a protection to all. 

In the matter of international disputes ~ ch have led 
to war, statesmen have sought to set up as a remedy ar- 
bitration for war. Does this not point the way for the 
settlement of industrial disputes, by the establishment of 
a tribunal, fair and just alike to all, which will settle in- 
dustrial disputes which in the past have led to war and 
disaster? America, witnessing the evil consequences 
which have followed out of such disputes between these 
contending forces, must not admit itself impotent to deal 
with these matters: by means of peaceful processes. 
Surely there must be some method of bringing together 
in .a council of peace and amity. these two great 
interests, out of which will come a happier day of peace 
and cooperation, a day that will make men more hopeful 
and enthusiastic in their various tasks, that will make for 
more comfort and happiness in living and a more tolerable 
condition among all classes of men. Certainly human in- 
telligence can devise some acceptable tribunal for adjust- 
ing the differences between capital and labor. 

































































































